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for the Sperry 








TURBINE 
VIBRATION 


ANALYZER indicates source of vibration 
in Turbojet and Turboprop Engines 


* PORTAGLE ¢ TRANSISTORIZED 
*® DEPENDABLE * SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


Now in full production, the Sperry TVA 
—Turbine Vibration Analyzer—is ready 
to go to work on the flight line or on the 
test stand. An electronic trouble-shooter 
for turbojet and turboprop powerplants, 
the TVA can save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the airlines by 
locating and diagnosing engine trouble 
before severe damage is done—thus 
reducing maintenance costs and unnec- 
essary engine removals. 


Weighing only 25 pounds, the TVA 


synchronizes itself by “selective tuning” 
to each of the engine’s major rotating 
components, and automatically tracks 
the component’s vibration through the 
range of engine speeds. Any excessive 
vibration shows up at once, and the 
component or accessory which is at 
fault is localized and identified. The 
mechanic then makes necessary repairs 
—in a fraction of the time and at a frac- 
tion of the cost of trouble-shooting 
methods of the past. 


As a complement to the Sperry Tur- 
bine Vibration Indicator, which moni- 
tors overall engine vibration in flight, 


the Analyzer pinpoints the source of 
excessive engine vibration. This TVI- 
TVA team assures greater overall engine 
reliability and maintenance economy. It 
is the only portable and transistorized 
unit of its kind—and is engineered and 
built to traditional Sperry standards of 
quality and dependability. Send for 
technical data. 
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TEN MILLION 


passengers have already flown in Boeing jetliners 


...most popular, most proved jetliners in the world! 
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Collins new single 
sideband transceiver 
keeps airliners in 
contact-everywhere 


Contact any facility in the world — oceans, 
even continents away — with Collins 618T HF 
SSB Transceiver. Talk direct on any one of 
28,000 channels with crystal controlled stability. 
Collins SSB 618T uses only half the bandwidth, 
and gives four times the talking power in crisp, 
Clear signals. You're never out of range with 
Collins new 618T HF SSB Transceiver. 
Transistorized and completely modularized, the 
618T weighs only 47 Ibs. Literature requests will 
be filled immediately. 
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TAC is 


prepared 


to stop little wars 
before they get big 


When trouble starts brewing, the Tactical Air 
Command can clamp the lid on localized aggression 
before it boils over and spreads to the rest of the world. 
TAC helps keep the peace in two main ways: (1) with 
its now famed CASF force which deploys quickly to 
any world trouble spot to work with local governments 
and provide air cover and attack strength as might be 
needed; (2) by establishing and maintaining a strong 
tactical airlift for Army strike forces, supplies, and 
support equipment. 


The Lockheed/Georgia C-130 Hercules /as 
served with TAC for more than 3 years —and has proved 
it meets all requirements for true airlift operation: 
straight-in end loading; truck-bed height cargo floor; 
air-conditioned pressurized cargo compartment; and 


ability to lift, land, or airdrop heavy, bulky pieces of 
freight. And the C-130 can get closer to the action — 
operating to and from strips much too rough and short 
for most cargo airplanes. 

Lockheed Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia. 
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ALL WE CAN 
OFFER THE 
AIR CARGO 
INDUSTRY IS A 
PRACTICAL WAY 
TO MAKE MONEY. 


CANADAIR CAN PROVE TO YOU THAT: 


YOUR piston powered passenger carrying aircraft 
now rendered obsolete by new equipment, and 
being considered for use in cargo operations, or 
already actually converted can be completely 
removed from fleet inventory and written down to 
zero book value in three years; 


ONE THIRD the number of Canadair Forty Fours 
will carry out your cargo requirements at such a 
profit that they will absorb all expenses incurred 
in the retirement transaction, plus any earnings 
your piston engine aircraft would have realized 
during these three years; 

AFTER THESE THREE YEARS, the Forty Four operat- 
ing profit curve will climb steeply. The difference 
in profit potential for the following years is sub- 
stantial. 


Any consideration of a specific example requires certain 
assumptions regarding scheduling, future rates, and load 
factors, but, under a representative set of conditions 
our analysis indicates: —that a fleet of 25 piston powered 
aircraft currently being converted into cargo carriers, 
could be replaced and retired by a fleet of 8 Forty 
Fours. The above assumptions and statements «re 
based on the unlikely premise that cargo rates v ill 
remain at present levels. If they are reduced, as see ns 
inevitable, the situation will favor the Forty Four e. en 
more strongly. 


THE FORTY FOUR. The Canadair Forty Fo uv, 
with its combination of low direct operating costs, h gh 
block speeds and large payload capacity, is the wor! |’s 
most economical cargo aircraft. Delivery schedules « an 
be arranged to introduce the Forty Four into air! ne 
service fourteen months from contract agreement. 
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HE ANNOUNCED DESIRE of the CAB to 

help the local service carriers raise equity 
capital, as expressed in the recent Rate of Return 
Case, has little if any prospect of achieving the 
desired result. The reason is clear from the decision 
itself. 

The Board found that the previously prevailing 
policy on rate of return has “not been sufficient 
to maintain the financial integrity of the carriers, 
attract capital on reasonable terms, and provide 
reasonable compensation to the investors,’ and 
that “there is virtually no interest on the part of 
investors” for local service airline equity securities. 

Yet, CAB ostensibly adopted a new rate policy 
to correct this problem, which for all practical 
purposes is exactly the same as the old policy. 
Admittedly, it increased the maximum allowable 
rate to 1234 % for any carrier that can raise sub- 
stantial equity. But no local service carrier which 
has bought modern aircraft can qualify for that 
now. And, as the Board admits, they won't be able 
to raise equity until after they have a reasonable 
earnings history. The Board has put the cart before 
the horse. 

So what all this amounts to is the Board gave 
with one hand and took away with the other. We 
are back exactly where we started. 

There are those who say that the local carriers 
operate under the protective umbrella of subsidy, 
and hence should consider themselves fortunate. 
History proves that subsidy is a lid on earnings 
rather than a guarantee of earnings. To treat sub- 
sidized carriers differently from other airlines in 
establishing reasonable rates of return is the most 
flagrant discrimination. 

The Board, in the recent Passenger Fare Case, 
decided the smaller trunklines should be allowed to 
earn up to 124%2% return on investment without 
regard to their capital structure. They also are 
equally entitled to subsidy if needed. 

Many of the large aircraft manufacturers derive 
a higher percentage of their income from the public 
treasury than do the local service airlines, and their 
return on investment is not determined by the debt 
equity ratio. 

The carriers are as anxious to raise equity 
capital as anyone, but, as the Board recognizes, 
the poor earnings record has made it virtually im- 
possible to do so. This decision purports to correct 
that by granting absolutely no increase in the effec- 
tive rate. 

Ironically, as a result of this decision, the car- 
riers will be encouraged to keep using all-DC-3 
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New Label on the 





Same Old Record 


fleets and not improve their efficiency and service 
by purchasing modern equipment. This is contra- 
dictory to one of the principal announced objectives 
of the Board’s decision. The reason, of course, lies 
in the fact that the only local service carriers which 
will be able to achieve a 1234% return are the 
all-DC-3 operators. Indeed, they will be able to 
earn even more than 1234% because their earn- 
ings are based on 3¢ per plane mile flown. They 
will understandably be most reluctant to borrow 
money to buy new equipment and reduce their rate 
of return. 

Here, again, we find a puzzling discrimination. 
While the Board grants a 33% increase in return 
for a carrier with low investment (from 2 to 3¢ 
per plane mile flown), it grants no increase to 
those who have gone through the rigors of re- 
equipping with modern equipment. 

If the Board really meant what it said, it could 
achieve the desired result by fixing the minimum 
return at 1234 % and the maximum at 15%. This 
would provide the incentive to increase equity 
capital and at the same time correct the intolerable 
earnings history which the Board itself describes 
as not being sufficient to maintain financial in- 
tegrity or attract capital on reasonable terms. 


Minority Opinion 


ASN’T THE TIME ARRIVED in this jet era 
to stop having big public air shows at major 
airports? 

Early September we collided by chance with a 
big public show at San Francisco International. It 
was a Sunday. And it was a mess. Traffic was 
delayed. The terminal was a mass of humanity and 
confusion. There is nothing in this world which 
makes a shambles out of an airport as much as a 
big public show. In Los Angeles where they still 
haven't altogether grown up out of the days of 
“aviation,” they still insist on a big public show 
which ties up traffic, jams public restaurants and 
other facilities, and makes it rough for both pas- 
sengers and carriers. 

There are plenty of airports available for public 
shows. And public shows can pay off. But we 
think it is high time to separate spectacles from the 
business of operating common carrier transpor- 
tation. 


<a — PERSONAL VIEW 












PAC stocks B. F. Goodrich aviation 
products: Tires, wheels, brakes, fuel 
and oil hose, tubing, strip seal, de- 
icers, rivnuts, and others. 

Insist on B. F. Goodrich products. 
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Backtalk on Pilot Salaries 


In September, Arruirt published an 
analysis of airline pilot salaries and crew 
costs. Not unexpectedly, a few pilots have 
taken issue with the statistics, some on a 
broad brush basis, others citing statistics 
o} their own that don’t compare. 

The inspiration for the article was a 
photo of ALPA president, Sayen, at the 
last general meeting pointing to a curve 
of increasing wage benefits that looked 
more like the takeoff path of an ICBM. 

AIRLIFT chose the cost statistics of 
American Airlines on file with the CAB 
as the basis for its research. The article 
reports the results accurately. Perhaps the 
experience for other carriers differs, but 
the article was not intended to analyze 
all airlines. 

Some pilots wholeheartedly agree with 
the article and have told us so; others, 
however, do not. Here’s what they have 
to say: 


To the Editor: 

In the past your efforts to discredit air- 
line pilots have been sometimes subtle and 
sometimes vitriolic, but usually based on 
your opinions as they differed from those 
of the pilots. 

Mr. Murphy’s article, “Ouch! Pilot Pay 
Gains Outstrip Everything” in the Septem- 
ber AIRLIFT really outstrips everything! 
In turning to the “Here are the figures” 
routine you have proved very dramatically 
that figures can be conjured up to prove 
just about anything. You have set down 
a very impressive set of figures and drawn 
some very pointed conclusions. My con- 
cern is that neither your figures nor your 
conclusions approach the truth. 

have before me copies of the Amer- 
ican Airlines Pilots Working Agreements 
for 1951 and the present time. These 
cover the period of change which you are 
reporting. 

I should like to set down a few figures 
taken directly from these contracts. In 
oider to establish a basis for comparison 
I shall use salaries for an eight-year cap- 
tain earning the maximum salary for 85 
hours of flying, one-half day flying and 
one-half night flying. There were no 
Electras or Boeing 707s in 1951, so we 
can only consider Convair 240s and Doug- 
las DC-6s. 





Increase only 33% 


You state that from 1951 to the end 
of 1959, pilot pay has risen 97% while 
other salaries have risen only 56%. The 
American Airline Pilot Working Agree- 
ments show that in 1951 a Convair 240 
captain earning the maximum of 85 hours 
was paid $1,199.30. In 1960 a Convair 
captain for the same flying will earn 
$1,586.13, an increase of 33%. 

In 1951 a DC-6 captain flying the maxi- 
mum of 85 hours earned $1,327.65. In 
1960 he will earn $1,764.60, also an in- 
crease of 33%. 

Co-pilot pay increases for the same 
period on the same basis were on the 
order of 36%. 

If I were to assume that your figures 
on non-pilot salary increases are correct 
it would seem that we are somewhat be- 
hind our non-flying brethern. 

You cite the difference between “block 
speed” and “peg speed” as an example 
of how far out of line the pay formula 
has become. Roughly speaking, peg speed 
is the actual speed of the aircraft in fight 


and hence one logical measurement of its 
complexity, while block speed is schedule 
speed ramp to ramp. Block speed varies 
for every flight segment depending on air- 
port congestion, airways routing and other 
factors. To put it simply, peg speed is 
what an airplane must accomplish to op- 
erate on its block schedule. You are in- 
ferring that a pilot is greedy for expecting 
pay for taxiing to the runway, checking 
out the aircraft, taking off, climbing to 
altitude, landing and taxiing to the ramp, 
If this is portal-to-portal pay, I am for it. 

You state that the most obvious ex- 
ample of featherbedding is the third pilot 
in the jets. I doubt that Mr. Murphy has 
ever entered the cockpit of a jet airliner 
during a scheduled flight. How can you 
consider yourselves authorities on jet air- 
craft crew complement? One fact which 
seems to have been lost in this shuffle is 
that American’s management pilots were 
among the first to recognize the need for 
the third pilot during the proving runs on 
the 707. However, that is beside the point, 
but the figures you quote are not. 

You say that Continental's two-pilot- 
plus-flight-engineer crew costs $93.50 per 
hour as against $121.50 per hour for 
American’s crew consisting of three pilots 
and an engineer. This is a difference of 
$28.00 per hour, presumably the third 
pilot’s pay. 


Contract figures differ 


However, to show you how really off 
base you are, I will quote some figures 
from the pilots contract, using as a third 
pilot the most senior co-pilot on the air- 
line, who ordinarily would be flying as a 
reserve captain and certainly would not 
bid a third pilot trip. His pay as a third 
pilot at $13.33 per hour would be more 
than double that of the men who have 
actually been flying as third pilot. 

Using the highest paid pilot in each 
category, an American Airlines 707 pilot 
crew would receive an hourly pay of: 
captain $29.72, co-pilot $19.24, third pilot 
$13.33. Your figures are either somewhat 
in error or an American Airlines flight 
engineer is being paid in excess of $59.31 
per hour. Would you care to discuss 
featherbedding further? 

Do you think that a supervisory pilot 
should be allowed to arbitrarily take a 
pilot’s regular trip and cut that pilot’s pay 
a couple of hundred dollars? If a free 
lance writer has an article published in 
your magazine, does Mr. Murphy have his 
pay docked for the period during which 
the free lancer was preparing his article? 

Your little tabulation near the end of 
the article, on number of pilots and hours 
flown, is a rather flimsy attempt to sow 
that the pilots are flying about 360 hours 
a year. You know and I know that this is 
not true. Any honest research would have 
shown that the annual figure is closer to 
950 hours. Also, for your informa‘ion, 
the C.A.R. maximum is 1000 hours. 

Most airline pilots are able to accept 
criticism. We are required by law t» be 
prepared at any moment to demonsirate 
our competence to an authorized exan iner 
and we do so a minimum of four ‘ mes 
each year. Every action we take in an 
airplane becomes a matter of record, and 
we must be prepared to justify any action 
we took on our last trip or last month 
or last year. In the event that charges 
are preferred against us we are the only 

Continued on page 13 
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SHORTER, SAFER STOPS FOR JETS 
WITH NEW BFG LIQUID-COOLED BRAKES 


The revolutionary Liquid-cooled brakes developed by 
B.F.Goodrich have now been engineered for the Boeing 
707-720. With completion of flight tests of the brakes on 

707 prototype, kits for equipping airline 707’s for service 


‘ting and future certification are now being offered. 


ests show maximum temperatures at the brake lining 
faces are held below 500°F, compared to 2000°F in 
ventional brakes. With temperature and consequent 
ing wear greatly reduced, these advantages are realized: 


he aircraft can be stopped in minimum distances 
hout ruinous brake damage. Several maximum-energy 
ps can be made without lining replacement. No 
rictions on frequency of brake application are required. 


e Aircraft availability is increased,as maintenance is reduced. 
In addition to the brake linings, life of seals and other 
brake components will be increased. Damage to brakes, 
tires, and landing gear from overheating is eliminated. 


In the Liquid-cooled brake system, the heat of braking is 
absorbed by a circulating liquid which is passed through 
a heat exchanger to remove the heat. Surprisingly, over-all 
weight is no more than that of conventional brakes. 


Liquid-cooled brakes, we believe, are the answer to the 
high energy braking requirements of large aircraft. Your 
B.F.Goodrich sales representative can give you further 
information. B.F.Goodrich Aviation Products, a division of 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Dept. AL-11, Troy, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich aviation products 
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PROVED SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS FOR BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 





Kircraft will turn to 
tne all-electric VSCF 
generating system 


In reliability, life and operating economy, 
the Jack & Heintz all-electric Variable- 
Speed Constant-Frequency Generating 
System so far outweighs the conventional 
CSD-Generator scheme for power genera- 
tion, that acceptance and incorporation of 
the VSCF on modern aircraft is inevitable. 

Basically, the VSCF, as developed by 
J&H, can take either of two forms: 


Futt-RATED Frequency CHANGER: Entire | 


variable-frequency output of a brush- 
less generator is converted to constant- 
frequency power by feeding the v-f output 
through a frequency changer. 


SyncHronous Fiux: Rotating field of a 
synchronous-flux generator is made to 
rotate at constant speed by superimposing 
field rotation from an integral frequency 
changer onto the field rotation produced 
by the variable-speed shaft. 

Regardless of which form the application 
dictates, final reliability, life and operat- 
ing economy represent levels currently 


unavailable to airframe manufacturers or | 


airplane operators: 


ReviaBitity/Economy—The only moving/ 


wearing parts of the J & H all-electric | 


VSCF are bearings. This design means 
much higher reliability. Based on current 
Statistics, 
nance/overhaul costs by more than 75% 


Lire—Anticipated time between overhaul | 
for a VSCF with oil-lubricated bearings 


s placed at 5000 hours. 

‘The VSCF has still another major inher- 
ent benefit. The system can be employed 
for engine starting from an electric GPU, 
eliminating use of air-start equipment. 


F ‘ock diagram of VSCF Generating System 
pr oposed by J&H for commercial jet aircraft. 
Thi is a Full-Rated Frequency Changer version. 
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the VSCF will reduce mainte- | 





Continued from page 10 
people within my knowledge who are 
presumed guilty until proven innocent. 
We are faced with a hodge podge of 
regulations so contradictory that it is 
nearly impossible to fly a trip without 
violating something. We are required by 
law under certain circumstances to violate 
regulations, but in so doing we are im- 
mediately subject to charges and punitive 
action. We feel we earn our salaries. 
Yes, most airline pilots are able to 
accept criticism. Factual reporting of con- 
troversial issues could be considered con- 
structive criticism. We therefore welcome 
factual reporting of anything which con- 
cerns us, including conclusions drawn 
from accurate figures. However, your 
article represents not factual reporting or 
even honest conclusions drawn from care- 
less research. This article is, in my opin- 
ion, an example of gross misrepresenta- 
tion with malicious intent and amounting 
morally to libel. As such, I am personally 
offended by it. 


ROBERT D. THOMAS 
Captain, American Airlines 


Ed. note: We can only repeat—AIRLIFT’s 
Statistics were accurate. They, however, 
were not based on salary figures in the 
contract but on what it costs American 
Airlines to cover crew expenses. If there 
is any issue to be taken with them, it would 
have to be a condemnation of the infor- 
mation required by CAB and filed by the 
airlines. 


More Brickbats 


To the Editor: 

This is the second letter I have written 
you. In the first I wholeheartedly agreed 
with your labor policies and you even 
published my letter, at somé embarrass- 
ment to myself. This time, however, I re- 
gret to say I am not in agreement with 
your policies. 

I will not attempt to correct any of the 
half-truths and misinformation in your 
Sept ‘60 issue concerning the pilots and 
the ALPA. This can be done better by 
others and I am sure it has been done. 
Furthermore I suspect that you already 
know all of this but find it more ad- 
vantageous to take the side of the ATA. 

The present attempts by the ATA, its 
members, and its press to downgrade the 
airline pilots can have nothing but dis- 
astrous effects for all concerned. The 
airline pilot group is very unique. It con- 
tains, as you must known, men from all 
walks of life. We have taxi drivers and 
pipe fitters, generals, lawyers, PHD’s and 
top management in our group (I am a 
graduate zoologist}. You must know that 
you cannot fairly, categorically, condemn 
a composite group like this and con- 
veniently call it “labor.” 

If present attempts to downgrade the 
pilot are successful there can only be one 
result. The profession will fail to attract 
the high grade of men it has, in most 


| cases, attracted in the past. It will become 


less and less desirable to the man with 
whom you can trust five million dollars 
worth of equipment and 100 plus lives. 

Technology will never replace human 
judgment where a unique, instantaneous 
decision is required. If it ever does, I feel 
sorry for management. Their jobs are 
more easily replaced by a computer be 
cause human lives are not directly in- 
volved in their decisions. 

I suggest that you take a long look 
at the ultimate results of your policies in 
this matter. Any man who can think 
deeply for a few moments knows, for 


obvious reasons, why we will never have 
unmanned, automatic, passenger-carrying 
airborne conveniences, whatever their na- 
ture. There must be a highly trained, in- 
telligent man on board who can operate 
the machine when necessary. 

If the present trend which threatens to 
lower the status of the airline pilot job 
continues, the job will not appeal to the 
right type of person. Once again, I must 
say that it does not require a great deal of 
thought to see the ultimate result; more 
unexplained accidents as aircraft become 
faster and more complex. 


A human problem 


Both government and industry will find 
these accidents difficult to eliminate be- 
cause they will be caused by human stu- 
pidity, a factor which they will find very 
puzzling. They have not had to deal with 
it in the past and it can not rationaily be 
dealt with except to eliminate it. For an 
industry completely dependent on public 
trust and acceptance, the situation will be 
very sad, indeed. 

I am not going to be hasty and cancel 
my five-year subscription, as I hope none 
ot the other 15,000 ALPA members will 
do. However, I ath going to begin taking 
a longer look at your policies in the fu- 
ture before accepting them as fast. Just 
as is so commonly true in the lay press, 
when a person finds an error in fact or 
policy on a subject with which he is 
familiar, then he looses some of the faith 
he had in the organ on other subjects. 


R. F. O’NEIL 
Captain, North Central Airlines 


Ed. note: We are at a bit of a loss to 
comprehend the precise origin of Capt. 
O’Neil’s wrath, but presume his task tak- 
ing is rooted in the Pilot Salaries ap- 
praisal also. We nevertheless respect his 
sacred right to comment within our pages, 
and welcome his opinions. We have never 
sought to condemn pilots as a group, and 
don’t intend to start now. 


——— When & Where 
NOVEMBER 


Nov. |-2—Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 

nautics, fall meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 2-4—l0th Aircraft Hydraulics Conference, 
Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 3-4—Northeast Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, annual fall 
meeting, Sheraton Inn, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Nov. 7—IATA, traffic conference 2 agency com- 
mittee, Athens. : 

Nov. 7-18—American Caiveris, 14th ome air 
transportation institute, Was — J 

Nov. 12-19—American Society of Travel , = 
30th annua! convention and world travel con- 
gress, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Nov. 14-16—National Aeronautic Assn., 
convention, Indio, Calif. 

Nov. 14-18—Flight Safety Foundation, |3th an- 
nual international air safety seminar, Phoenix. 

Nov. 15-17—ATA, percheneg committee, Amer- 
ican Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Nov. 15-17—Aviation Distributors & Manufac- 
turers Assn., 36th meeting, Riviera Hotel, 
Palm Springs, Calif 

Nov. I7—ATA, Public Affairs Committee, 
conference room, Washington Cc 

—_ 22—1ATA, technical committee, Rio de 
Janeiro 

Nov. 28—1ATA, Sth public relations conference 
Estori Portugal. 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 5-8—National Aviation Trades Assn., Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 7—ATA, board of directors meeting, ATA 
conference room, Washington, D. 

Dec. 8—ATA, 


national 


ATA 


membership meeting, Federal 
Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Dec. 17—Wright Brothers Lecture, Nationa! His- 
tory Bldg., Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, 
Dec. 
Park Hotei, 


Dinner, Sheraton 


D.C. 
17—Wright Memorial 
Washington, D. 
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Convair 540 

Conversion 
with 

Napier Jet-Prop 


Engines 
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Convair 540s undergoing modification with Napier Jet-Prop engines at AiResearch Aviation Service, the most 
experienced company in the modification of pressurized aircraft. 


AiResearch Aviation Service converts Convair 
340s and 440s into high performance airliners and 
executive aircraft with Napier Jet-Prop engines 
specifically designed for the Convair 540. 

With over-weather cruising speed of 326 mph and 
payload (range capacity of 60 passengers for 800 
miles or 10 executives transcontinental nonstop), the 
Napier Jet-Prop 540 provides a smoother ride at 
greatly reduced noise levels and improves economy 
of operation in airline or business transport. 

An AiResearch auxiliary gas turbine installation 
(optional equipment) makes the Convair 540 self- 
sufficient on any landing strip. The on-board unit 
provides complete engine starting and all power for 
ground air conditioning and preflight checkout. 

Installation of the 3500 eshp Napier “Eland 504” 
Jet-Prop engines with four-bladed propellers includes 





structural modification to engine nacelles, new instru- 
mentation, and electronic and radio system modifica- 
tion in minimum down time. 

Conversion of Convair 340s and 440s to Napier- 
powered Jet-Prop 540s is performed exclusively at 
AiResearch Aviation Service, the most experienced 
company in the modification of Convair 240s, 340s 
and 440s into executive aircraft and luxury airliners. 

Employing more than 600 of the most highly trained 
and experienced engineers, technicians and craftsmen 
in the industry, AiResearch performs all design, engi- 
neering, fabrication and installation work in one loca- 
tion to meet the conversion, modification, maintenance 
and overhaul requirements of any aircraft. 

Write, wire or telephone today for complete infor- 
mation regarding your Convair 540 conversion with 
Napier Jet-Prop engines. 


Customer confidence is our most highly regarded asset 


corporation (Research Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. / Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
AIRLIFT 
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Uniforms of ‘‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber 
and wool bring new comfort, new and 
lasting neatness, real durability to air- 
|) .e personnel. Flight and ground crews 

iy neat through the hardest days 

ven in the rain), thanks to the wrinkle 
resistance, press retention of “‘Dacron’’. 


.. 


UNIFORM SHOWN: 55% “DACRON” POLYESTER FIBER, 45% WOOL. 


“DACRON’..FOR HANDSOME, DURABLE, MONEY-SAVING UNIFORMS! 


Lasting neatness, comfort, economy... they're all yours in uniforms containing “Dacron”! 


And, thanks to the real durability of 
“‘Dacron’’, replacement costs are cut. 
Uniforms containing ‘“‘Dacron”’ are ex- 
tra-comfortable, too . . . lightweight 
for warm weather, warm for colder days. 
Save money, keep your crews looking 
great . . . see your supplier soon! 


*)u Pont’s registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 
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Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 


DACRON' 


POLYESTER FIBER 
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Now! 


BRANIFF 


serves 


MEXICO 


direct... 
with 
famed 


cfiber Cfowive 


flights * 


Prepare your customers to be pampered when 

they fly Braniff’s Silver Service flights to Mexico. 
They'll enjoy the finest of foods and beverages .. . 
best of extras such as vintage champagne .. . 
mouth-watering hors d’oeuvres from the serving 

cart . . . unrivaled hospitality and personalized 
service .. . truly the finest service aloft—a tradition 


with Braniff. 


Direct through-plane to Mexico City from 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, Kansas City, Dallas and 

San Antonio. Excellent connections on Braniff 

from most other Midwest and Southwest cities. 


Both first class and tourist service. 


Braniff serves more major cities in the U.S.A. 
and Latin America than any other airline. 


BRANIFF 
Urternational 
AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
*Starts November 9 
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Subsidy 


FAA 


Fares 


Equipment 


Technical 


Noise 


Supplementals 
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Watch for another subsidy increase. Helicopter lines and 
Alaskan carriers are fairly stabilized, but local service industry is still 
getting big route awards from CAB, will need more money. Congress 
okayed $65 million total subsidy for this fiscal year. One forecast: 
CAB will ask $81-$85 million next year. 


FAA's wings may be clipped. Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney 
(D.-Okla.) is heeding protests about rulemaking-without-hearing. His 
three-pronged plan: establish a system of FAA hearing examiners, hold 
legislative-type hearings in rulemaking cases, make the Administrator 
the “court of last resort” in appeals rather than an initiatér of regula- 
tions. Purpose of Monroney announcement may be to prod FAA into 
making changes on its own, thus eliminating need for Congressional 
action. 


Jet coach fare increase is expected to spread. CAB has al- 
lowed American, TWA, Continental, United, Northwest to raise coach 
to 75% of first-class on routes from east and midwest to west coast. 
Increases range from 7.6% to 17.8%. One carrier estimates that new 
fare will boost its revenues $7-$8 million next year. Eastern and Na- 
tional have now filed for increase, others are expected to follow. In- 
cluding $10 surcharge, New York-Los Angeles jet coach is now 76.3% 
of first-class. 


Turboprop/turbofan cargoplane battle is on again. 
Canadair, with turboprop CL-44, is citing eight-point advantage over 
turbojets or fans. Boeing soon will release results of study designed to 
erase turboprop from competitive scene once and for all. Rand Corp., 
Air Force’s research arm, concludes there is a remarkable parity of 
costs between the two, that decision must rest on other factors such as 
engine availability, operating conditions, customer preference. 


Look for stronger stature for engineering /maintenance in 
ATA. No small influence in pressures for a change is impact of such 
technical decisions as aircraft performance rulemaking or engine over- 
haul administration on economics of jets. Recent need for airline presi- 
dents to meet with FAA Administrator Quesada on highly technical 
topics emphasizes shortcomings of present ATA organizational struc- 
ture. Several airlines technical officials favor an ATA v.p.-engineering 
and maintenance instead of existing “divisional” status. 


Cost of jet noise supression is high. Recent figure quoted 
for U.S. airlines is $1.7 million monthly, or more than $20 million a 
year, including payload losses, added fuel, repairs, etc. Another estimate 
is $93,000 per year per jet, which would place current annual industry 
bill at about $14.2 million. 


Supplemental carriers will continue with two trade groups. 
Insiders admit only one is needed; merger would help industry present 
united front on Capitol Hill. But hopes have dimmed that Independent 
Airlines Assn. and Supplemental Air Carrier Conference might get 
together. 
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("URAVELLE 


The finest medium range jetliner the world over 





Caravelle is the only airliner 

that can fly into an airport, 

unload and load passengers 

S Hi and take off again without 

e the aid of airport ground 
equipment. 

tI It does it with integral 

S li Np 0 [ ng loading stairs, the ability to 

start its jets from its own 

fro MN the batteries and the capability 

of making many en route 


stops without refueling. 


* 
t MT ep Caravelle is self-support- 
ing in more ways than one... 
it makes a profit carrying as 


It’s We in few as 28 passengers! Many 


an airline with a profit prob- 


lem can find the solution in 


Caravelle. 


Designed and built 
by SUD AVIATION “—™% Sold and serviced 
) by DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 























EQUIPMENT 


Prospects and promises overshadow purchases, 
in new transport sales arena. United’s planned order 
for 40 727s, discussed openly by UAL president, 
W. A. Patterson, since February, will be anticlimac- 
tic when it becomes official. Eastern’s identical buy 
ot 727s falls in the same category. Together, they 
represent better than $280 million in business for 
Boeing. 


Lufthansa will expand. West German carrier ex- 
pects to put about $163 million into new equipment 
including expansion of its Boeing 707/720 fleet, a 
new short/medium-range jet and possibly some 
CL-44 turboprop freighters. With $154 million al- 
ready spent for turbines, its equipment investment 
would exceed $300 million. 


Firm orders are still scarce. Eastern Air Lines’ 
upward revision of its 720 order from 10 to 15 is 
the only major transaction in a month . . . Iberia, 
Spanish airline, will buy four Caravelles and expects 
government aid shortly. Delivery: early 1962... 
Sabena has ordered two additional Caravelle VIs 
bringing its total order to six. 


New prospects for Caravelle. Continental Air 
Lines and American, in that order, are being tabbed 
is hottest new prospects as Caravelle customers. 
Continental reportedly wants up to 15; American 
buy, if it comes, would be about 40. Both involve 
GE engines—CAL’s the Caravelle VII and AA’s 
he bigger and faster model XIV. 

Braniff, also a Caravelle candidate, is understood 
» want four changes in the French twin-jet if it 
uys: a revised electrical system, changes in pres- 
urization and air conditioning, and cabin windows 
‘t higher. 


Big used-plane deals. Riddle Airlines enters the 
ig transport competitive scene with a purchase of 
ven former SAS and Swissair DC-7Cs from Gen- 
ral Dynamics Corp. It will pay Douglas about 
300,000 each for modification to a convertible 
issenger/cargo interior for use in transatlantic 
assenger charters and potential MATS contract 
usiness. 

Trans-Texas Airways, one of the last of the locals 
) re-equip, is buying seven American Airlines Con- 
air 240s and optioning 15 others in a deal ap- 
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INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE 





proaching $3 million . . . Buyers for Continental’s 
two Viscounts (A/JRLIFT, October) are Ansett- 
ANA Australian Airline and Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. 


More Eland Convairs. Napier Engines, Inc. is 
converting five more 340s to Eland turboprop 
power on speculation, has turned them over to 
AiResearch Aviation Service to handle the modifi- 
cation. 


SAFETY 


Lockheed's Electra is still going strong, despite 
the variety of unrelated mishaps it has encountered 
since its introduction. Load factors continue to run 
high following its recent “bird” incident at Boston, 
in some instances 100% on flights out of that city 
the following day. 

Of the five Electra accidents on record, only two 
are related to the aircraft and these are of a nature 
unprecedented in transport design. Two at New 
York’s LaGuardia Field can be attributed in part 
to airport conditions, one of insufficient approach 
lighting and the other of an approach obstruction 
in the form of a dike surrounding the airport. 

Whatever the outcome of the most recent Electra 
accident, and bird ingestion looms as a big factor, 
the Lockheed turboprop is being called upon to 
weather adversities to which other types might long 
ago have succumbed. 

Probably the biggest reason for its success in this 
is the Electra cockpit—a “pilot’s cockpit” and one 
that to date has offset, among pilots who fly it, the 
impact of miscellaneous causes for the accidents it 
has suffered. One can look to pilot safety groups 
to take an increasing interest in protecting the Elec- 
tra against exposure to future take-off incidents by 
use of less dramatic climbout techniques than those 
of which it has proven itself so capable. 


MERGERS 


Merger case pushed. The United-Capital merger 
now promises to be one of the most streamlined 
cases in CAB history. 

Hearings were being held to a minimum, issues 
of suspending part of Capital’s routes or transferring 
them to other carriers were ruled out, and CAB’s 
Bureau of Air Operations did not even participate 
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in the proceedings (but may submit a brief later). 
Stockholders of both companies overwhelmingly 
approved the deal. 

Testimony by Capital and United was blunt: 
Merger is the only salvation for Capital. Its loss for 
the first nine months of 1960 reached $8.2 million. 
There’s serious doubt that cash will be available to 
operate through next January or February. With 
the speedup, it seems evident that CAB will reach 
a decision well before that time. 


LABOR 


Flight crew unemployment. Flight engineers 
union is losing as many members through furlough 
in first year and a half of jets as it expected to lose 
in the entire jet switchover, says FEIA. About 10% 
of membership is on furlough and the union esti- 
mates a slightly higher percentage for pilots. So far, 
336 engineers and 819 pilots have been dropped by 
American, Eastern, Pan Am and TWA. 


Two strikes end. Long strike of flight engineers 
against Continental is over. CAL insisted all three 
members of jet crews be pilot-trained. Agreement 
provides engineers will be integrated into ALPA 
seniority list instead of being placed at bottom. At 
Braniff, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks won't get 
union shop but will receive $3.5 million wage in- 
crease over next three years. Walkout lasted 10 
days. 


An engineer is required. Riddle Airlines plea 
for exemption to operate the Armstrong-Whitworth 
Argosy freighter with two pilots is rejected by FAA. 
Aircraft exceeds 80,000-lb. dividing line above 
which rules call for a flight engineer. Riddle sought 
relief on basis that Vickers Viscount, which uses 
same engines and carries passengers, requires no 
engineer. 


MANAGEMENT 
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TWA financing hits a snag. A bulky Howard 
Hughes’ refusal to agree to conditions for placing 
his TWA stock in a voting trust has delayed the 
airline’s major financing program. 

Since resignation of Charles Thomas from TWA 
presidency last July, insurance firms and banks have 
been insisting that some deal must be made to 
insure management stability before they come 
through with their $168.8 million share of the 
$318.8 financing. 

Hughes agrees in principle to relinquish control 
by putting his stock (78% of TWA’s total) in trust, 
but won't accept the terms. He may try for new 
agreement with the lenders or explore new avenues. 
Meanwhile, 19 TWA Convair 880s (the airline has 


one) remain undelivered. Some have been parked 
at San Diego for months. 


FAA 


North Atlantic traffic under study. FAA is in- 
viting four countries—Canada, U.K., Ireland and 
Portugal—collect data on peak day transatlantic 
air traffic for one year. FAA hope is to obtain and 
analyze traffic data upon which to base recommenda- 
tions for ATC system needs in 1965-1970 period. 


ASDE installations begin. Airport surface detec- 
tion equipment (called ASDE, or taxi radar) has 
been installed at Newark and New York’s Idlewild 
airport. Eight other units will be installed, one per 
month, at Boston, Seattle, Washington-National, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Portland 
and Washington-Dulles. Equipment is built by Air- 
borne Instruments Lab, Div. of Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


FAA will test BLEU, British-built “Blind Landing 
Experimental Unit” using a leased DC-7 next spring. 
Agency’s Bureau of R&D hopes to complete evalua- 
tion of two other systems, Bell’s AN/GSN-S5 in 
November and North American-Autonetics AN/ 
ARN-114 early next year. Most “sophisticated” of 
the automatic landing systems, Gilfillan’s REGAL, 
will continue under evaluation by FAA for some 
time. 

1960 FAA Statistical Handbook of Aviation is 
off the press. Order from Supt. of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price: 60 cents. 


AIRPORTS 


Property management symposium. Univ. of 
California will conduct “short course” on airport 
property leasing, zoning, financing, fiscal control, 
user charges and capital improvement program. It 
will be held Dec. 1-3 at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 


SIDELINES 


BOAC starts New York-London all-cargo service 
this month, twice weekly with two converted DC- 
7s . . . Aero Commander Inc. is new corporate 
name of Aero Design & Manufacturing, which says 
the change will more closely associate the company 
with its product, the Aero Commander executive 
aircraft . . . United Air Lines loses its registration 
of “red carpet” as a result of Patent Office action. 
National Airlines claimed this description of lux: ry 
service is in the public domain . . . CAB examiner 
says Eastern’s designation of DC-8 with J75 engires 
as DC-8B is not misleading, as claimed by Delta. .. 


John Mahoney will return to Seaboard & West m 
as senior v.p. and a director, after serving as Ca > 
tal’s v.p.-marketing services. He was v.p. of SéW 
before joining Capital . . . Robert M. Ruddi‘k, 
v.p. and asst. to president of United, moves Wa.h- 
ington to Chicago to direct community relations < nd 
publicity. 
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IWER TO FLY...POWER TO PROTECT... by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Today the Strategic 
Sommand’s Boeing B-52 bomber has a new profile. Inboard from its J-57 turbojets, two more Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
engines have been added...a pair of J-52s. These engines power the North American Hound Dog guided missile, 

designed to deliver a nuclear warhead behind enemy lines at supersonic speed. And for faster take-off, the 


power of the twin Hound Dogs augments the thrust of the B-52’s eight J-57s. Aloft, both the bomber and 


its Hound Dogs can be refueled from aerial tankers. The application of the J-52 jet engine to the Hound Dog 
missile is another example of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’'s expanded activities in new fields of power. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft East Hartford, Connecticut/A Divison of United Aircraft Corporation 
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SEAT COVER CO., PARAMUS, NH. 4 


FLIGHT LETTER FROM MR. H. HILLARO, MATIONAL STORE 


Our Pilots, Mr. Hillard, are another of t 
reasons why American Airlines is first cho 
of experienced travelers. There are 1,750 
them; many are 15 and 20-year veterans 
multi-million-mile Captains. Each follo vs 
a rigid apprenticeship with continuing cor 
pany and government examinations. They 
are the elite AMERICAN AIRLINS 


of the Jet Age. America’s Leading Airlie 
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What four U.S. aviation authorities discovered about 


ADPOPAOT 


Elwood R. Quesada 
Administrator, FAA 


Y OUR STANDARDS, Aeroflot is an “antiquated” com- 

mercial aviation system which would not meet safety 
standards for New York-Moscow service even if negotia- 
tions could be resumed and a bilateral negotiated. 

The Russians appear to be making the same mistake we 
made by not anticipating the heavy traffic of the jet era. 

Resumption of bilateral talks with the USSR still is 
blocked by the RB-47 incident, despite the fervent desire of 
Aeroflot officials for an exchange. The Soviets are working 
like beavers to come up to U.S. operation and maintenance 
standards. 

The IL-18 turboprop is by far the best in the Soviet 
hangars, but it has been plagued by engine trouble—fuel in- 
jection problems—and apparently has been grounded for a 
retrofit program. Nonetheless, it is a very good airplane. 

The Tu-104 jet, by contrast, is a prohibitively uneconom- 
ical transport by US standards, and has stick control forces 
similar to the B-17. The Soviets have this airplane coming 
out their ears and are using them the width and breadth of 
their country to very good effect, especially over the vast 
expanses of Siberia. 

The Soviets are obviously both interested in and reluctant 
to talk about a supersonic transport. They probably will have 
a less-than-mach 2 machine, perhaps within five years. 

Although Aeroflot has equipment roughly comparable to 
our ILS and GCA at Moscow “international,” British Euro- 
pean Airways must line up two simple radio beacons there 
and home on them. A U.S.-type, British-built ILS is on the 
way. 

At smaller airports navaid and passenger facilities are 
crude by western standards. Traffic control is antiquated, 
airline maintenance often “meager.” 

\n approach lighting system which is very good is the 
Oniy aspect which begins to approach western standards, 
bu! it is not available at every facility. 

ourteen round trips daily between Moscow and Lenin- 
gr d represent the heaviest single route. Load factor goal 
0 percent. 
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*AEROFLOT, Russia's state-owned airline 


The Soviets are working hard to modernize. Moscow 
facilities might be brought up to acceptable standards in 
six months, but modernization elsewhere will take years. 

If Moscow does manage to catch up as an international 
hub, it still must stand alone, without an adequate weather 
alternate. 


Stuart G. Tipton 
President, ATA 


HE RUSSIANS HAVE LOST a lot by being provincial 
and secretive and by not joining the world airline com- 
munity. 

There are very definite questions about the relationship 
of their planes to our performance requirements. It will be 
quite a new experience if and when we negotiate a bilateral 
agreement with Russia. 

Other countries with whom we have agreements are mem- 
bers of IATA and ICAO and we have an exchange of in- 
formation on performance. We don’t have this with Rus- 
sia. 

This points up the value of IATA and ICAO in increas- 
ing standards, not only through the papers they issue but also 
by forums. These may not always be formal forums, but 
may be bull sessions in hotel rooms, cocktail lounges, or 
somewhere else. One airline may say, “We're having a hell 
of a time with piston rings.” Another will say, “We think 
we've solved our problem and here’s what we plan.” 

Such exchanges take place all the time. It’s hard to con- 
ceive of the Russians entering into such discussions. But I 
think the Aeroflot people are conscious of the fact that 
they've been missing something. 

When the Russian delegation was in the U.S., I tried to 
give them a picture of our airline industry—passengers 
carried, passenger-miles, freight, number of planes, etc. This 
was one of the things I wanted from them during our visit, 
and it was one of the things I didn’t get. They are remark- 
ably secretive. We were given no figures on the number of 
passengers carried, or the number of planes in the fleet. 

Their presentations were generalized, covering organiza- 
tion, percentage increases expected under the 7-year 















plan—but they didn’t tie the percentages to actual figures. 
We finally got some information on their fare structure, 
which is tapered from 30 kopeks a passenger-mile down to 
about 12 kopeks. Of course, it’s hard to convert these 
figures into U.S. money. 

I think one reason the Russians were so secretive was be- 
cause so many things are classified that they were not sure 
what they could tell us and what they couldn’t—so they were 
afraid to talk. 

From the several rides we had on Aeroflot, mostly in 
Tu-104’s and Il-14s, my impression is that the airline serv- 
ice is kind of primitive. Cabin interiors are poor, oxygen 
equipment is out in the open, stewardesses are poorly 
dressed, and pressurization is punk. Seats are comfortable 
enough and the meals are good. Load factors, incidentally, 
are very high. 

When the Russians felt their facilities were not up to 
snuff, there was a very great reluctance to show them. 

The Russian airline system is well behind ours. But 
there is manifestation of a great deal of drive within Aero- 
flot. They’re coming fast with a very considerable determi- 
nation to make it a tremendous airline. 


R. M. “Ray” Dunn 
V.P.-Technical Services, TWA 


USSIA’S AEROFLOT is the least “hangared” airline 
for its size. By U.S. standards it has an operating 
atmosphere typical of the late °30s. 

The big departure from this 25-year-old image, of 
course, is speed. But the Tu-104 and other Soviet trans- 
ports give one the impression of design for “beef.” 

Even with the buried engine installation in the Tu-104, 
simplicity predominates. With the cowls open there 
appeared to be about 18 to 20 in. of working area around 
the engine. Jet accessories are not generally mounted on 
the engine, but appear to be remotely located. 

Components bear a striking resemblance to U.S. designs, 
fire detectors look like Edison units, valves resemble 
AiResearch components. There was a noticeable absence 
of hydraulic or electronic test gear typical of U.S. main- 
tenance operations. 

Machine shops, however, are well equipped and, al- 
though obviously of old types, they appear of high quality. 
One airline shop quite foreign to the U.S. scene is a 
rubber department which produces O Rings and gaskets 
for all needs. For ramp operations specialized equipment 
is not evident. An ordinary stake truck is used for towing. 

The I1-18 accident was caused by combustor nozzle 
flame impinging on the wall of the combustor, burning a 
hole through the can and causing a wing fire. The aircraft 
will be back in operation soon, they say, although many 
were seen on the ground, some covered with huge tar- 
paulins, Several were seen flying, apparently on test opera- 
tions. 

Emphasis in design seems to stop far short of U.S. 
tendency toward automatic control and exotic design. 
Pressurization does not appear to be automatic and no 
flight-control boost is used. 


W. Waldo Lynch 
Asst. V.P.-Communications, PAA 


USSIA’S TU-104 JET, the only one I had an oppor- 

tunity to fly, isn’t in the same ballpark with any of 
the U.S. jets. Control stick forces are heavy but the response 
is positive. 

Russian pilot takeoff techniques are different. U.S. pilots 
run up engines to gain thrust, release brakes, accelerate to 
V, then at rotation speed lift off to pass through the 35-ft. 
elevation at V,. The Soviet pilots similarly run up and 
release brakes but when they reach 180 kilometers per hr. 
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(97 knots) they haul back on the controls. (It takes two!) 

The airplane continues accelerating down the runway 
and lifts off at about 280 or 290 kph (150 knots). They 
let it accelerate to 320 kph, then clean it up. Cruise is at 
Mach 79. 

In time checking for fuel consumption (there were no 
flow gauges) I estimated cruise consumption of the Tu-104 
engines at 12,000 Ibs. per hour or 6,000 each. 

The aircraft have a mechanical means of raising (they 
say) and lowering the landing gear. They use no reverse 
thrust, braking is good, and although all are equipped with 
a drag chute, it wasn’t used in any of our five landings. 

Pilots come in on long finals of about 10 miles at 300 
kilometers per hour (160 knots) using 30-degree flaps. They 
come over the fence at 300 kph with both pilots on the 
wheel and touch down at 280 kph (150 knots) compared 
to 110-120 knots for U.S. big jets. 

Instruments appear the same used by the Soviet military, 
but there is no integration of instruments. The ADF is 
separate and is not the radio magnetic indicator (RMI) type 
but rather the old relative-bearing type. 

For engine instrumentation, the Tu-104 has a somewhat 
crude tachometer, an exhaust gas temperature gauge and an- 
other dual gauge that measures two pressures and presum- 
ably indicates the pressure ratio of the engine. It indicates 
high pressure over low pressure, both in kilograms per 
square centimeter. It reads 50/5 at takeoff, 45/4.8 in 
climb and 35/3.8 at cruise. 

Navigation gear is typical of that used by Pan Am in 
Latin America 10 to 15 years ago. They have dual old 
ARN-1 ADF'’s, use their airborne radar for both weather 
avoidance and navigation. They generally navigate by a 
system of low frequency beacons spotted anywhere from 
50 to 60 miles apart in the Moscow-Riga or Moscow- 
Leningrad segments and up to several hundred miles apart 
on the Moscow-Tashkent route. 

Airports use both asphalt and concrete runways. The 
new Moscow Airport has a 3,500-meter concrete runway 
of 10 ft, square concrete blocks, is about 200 ft. wide. 

Flight dispatch for jets is all. IFR. Lowest Russian 
minimums are 30/300 meters or 100 ft. and 4% mile. 

For jets, operating minimums are 100 meters ceiling and 
one kilometer (6/10 mile) forward visibility, 

Red pilots are good. They are well-trained and the jet 
pilots averaged five years in Aeroflot on piston types. Their 
selection for jets is based on ability, not seniority, In 
transition, a pilot in the Leningrad territory is given 3 
weeks ground school, 40 hrs. flying transition, then flies 40 
more on the line as copilot. 

He is then cleared to fly, but with ceiling/ visibility re- 
strictions of 150 meters/1500 meters. After 40 to 50 
hours he is again OK'd by a check pilot. The Moscow 
territorial school is similar except that it uses 50 hrs, transi- 
tion flying, 50 on line as copilot and 64 hrs. additional 
flying before being rated for standard minimums. 

Pilot pay is 7,000 rubles, copilot 70% of pilot, navigator 
60%, radio operator 50%. Jet pilots fly 50 hrs. a month, 
get 1% hrs. credit for each hour of night flying. The 
union can approve 10 hrs, extra on jets, but this is without 
pay and is repaid in compensatory time off. Vacation for 
all, pilots through stewardesses, is 45 days a year. 

Aeroflot uses no dispatchers. Air traffic control assumes 
some of the responsibility. A ground control officer he ps 
navigators prepare flight plans and signs them. He |! as 
authority to prevent dispatch of the flight, but canrot 
order the pilot to fly the schedule. The pilot, however, ! as 
authority to order additional fuel and to kick off payloa: . 

It is apparent that, with only a fair airplane aid 
trailing U.S. standards both in facilities and performane, 
Aeroflot makes up for it with a high degree of effectiven ss 
by picking its best pilots for jet crews. : 
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Blueprint for a 
DC-3 Successor 


Despite a bevy of entries for the title of ‘DC-3 replace- 

ment,’ many local airlines are still waiting for the ‘ideal’ 

transport. Here’s how Earl McKaughan, president of 
Trans Texas Airways, would design it 


HE TRANSITION TO TURBINES has produced a new 

stable of transports from big jets to turbine helicopters, 
but it has yet to find a universal replacement for the 25- 
year-old DC-3. 

Ideas about what constitutes the “ideal” successor to 
this venerable workhorse vary widely. Trans Texas Airways’ 
president Earl McKaughan, who recently ordered 22 Con- 
vair 240s to tide his airline over until the “real thing” 
comes along, would replace them with an aircraft built 
along these lines: 

Configuration: Physically, McKaughan’s design would 
resemble an elongated CV-440 (see sketch). It could be 
either high or low wing. Power should be provided by no 
more than two high efficiency turbines, Height from ground 
Should be held to a minimum, for easy passenger and 
cargo loading. 

'he wings should incorporate the most efficient high lift 
feaiures available. Fuel capacity should permit terminal-to- 
inal roundtrips without refueling. The airplane should 
be able to fly a 500-mile segment, with or without inter- 
meJiate stops, and return without taking on additional fuel. 

Operating characteristics: With a high-lift wing, the 
air raft should be able to operate from very short runways. 
It hould be capable of fast but comfortable climbs and 
de: ents. Ideally, it should operate on 100-mile hops at a 
50 percent breakeven load factor. The normal efficient 
cri se speed should be at least 300 miles per hour, but a 
“f: t cruise” should be possible for making up lost time. 

eatures: Seating capacity should range from 45 to 55 
pa .engers in full-width firstclass configuration. Alterna- 
tiv iy, the aircraft should accommodate 60-70 commuter 
se: s or 40 passengers with a large cargo capacity. 

assenger loading should be via integral steps with pro- 
Vii »ns for carry-on baggage and baggage claim at the 
pa senger door, The airplane should be fully air conditioned 
Wi ) fast recovery pressurization. 
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ARTIST’S SKETCH of local transport based on design philosophy 
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Cargo loading should be at waist level and unitized. 
Ground support equipment, such as conveyors, should not 
be required. ‘ 

The cabin should include a buffet and an enroute ticket- 
ing unit. The rest room should have electric waste disposal 
features to reduce ground servicing, and the aircraft should 
have a self-contained power unit. 

The design should provide for unitized plumbing and 
electrical systems which could be inspected and serviced 
from the outside of the aircraft. 

Simplicity should be the keynote for all controls and 
systems. The aircraft should have provision for radar tran- 
sponders and for other new communications and naviga- 
tional systems now under contemplation. 

This, in a nutshell, is McKaughan’s “ideal” local trans- 
port. It probably comes as close to the median for all local 
airlines as possible. No such airplane, with precisely these 
features, exists today. 

The combination of Fairchild F-27 and Fokker Friend- 
ship admittedly has made strong headway. Turbine con- 
versions of Convair 340s and 440s also are making their 
mark. Across the Atlantic, new models such as the de 
Havilland Caribou, Handley Page Dart Herald, Avro 771 
and others are vying for the market. But none of these, as 
yet, are a true “DC-3 replacement.” 

In the U.S., where local operations are expanding faster 
than in any other part of the globe, only five of the 13 car- 
riers have bought new aircraft. Seven others (including 
Trans Texas) have chosen Convair 240/340/440 or twin- 
engined Martins as “hand me down” interim transports. 
Allegheny and Lake Central are going one step further 
with turbine conversions of the Convairs. 

Only one airline—Central—has made no decision, And 
McKaughan’s choice of former AA 240s as supplements 
for his DC-3s was made after he had “designed” for us this 
“ideal” transport. His purchase of 240s thus serves only to 
emphasize the question: Will such an airplane as outlined 
here ever really be built? 


——— THE ‘IDEAL’ LOCAL TRANSPORT———— 


Fuselage—somewhat like an elongated 440 

Wing—high or low with the most efficient high lift devices 

Engines—not more than two high efficiency turbines 

Range—500-mile segment roundtrip without refueling 

Economics—must operate on 100-mile segments at 50% 
breakeven load factor 

Cruise Speed—minimum of 300 mph 

Seating Capacity—45-55 passengers first class, 60-70 com- 
muter, or 40 commuters plus cargo 
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Helicopter Outlook: 





A Long Pull But a Solid Future 


New turbines will build the business, but it may take a 
second-generation model to fully satisfy shorthaul needs 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


HERE IS A GAPING HOLE in the U.S. transpor- 

tation system. 

It is in the short haul, city-center-to-city-center market. 
Over any distance up to 300 miles, today’s airline pas- 
senger spends an average of three hours traveling between 
city centers, and more than half of this is ground time. 

This gap will be filled by a big compound helicopter, 
possibly within seven years. The next generation of com- 
mercial helicopter, twin-turbine and carrying about 25 
passengers, will not do this center-to-center job. 

The twin-turbine will represent a tremendous advance 
in rotary-wing economics. But it will not be the cure-all. 
It will enable the three scheduled U.S. helicopter operators 
to substantially reduce or eliminate subsidy over the next 
several years. It will permit subsidy-free airport-to-downtown 
or airport-to-airport service at other cities when the avail- 
able traffic is substantially greater than it is today. 

This helicopter is likely to find wide acceptance in the 
industrial field—powerline construction, off-shore oil, 
logging, etc. These uses plus the scheduled services will 
produce a fair commercial market. The compound heli- 
copter may tap big sources of new traffic; it is a possibility 
for local service operation. Thus, its market is an un- 
known quantity. 

Neither the twin-turbine nor the compound will bring 
lower fares. Short-haul transportation is costly. 

Convertiplanes will not be feasible commercially for 
15-20 years. 

These are the opinions and conclusions expressed by 
manufacturers of large transport helicopters in interviews 
with AIRLIFT. 

In this field are Sikorsky Aircraft with its S-61, carrying 


up to 28 passengers and selling for $650,000, and Vertol 
division of Boeing with the 107, a 25-place model quoted 
at $507,280 plus engines, or about $647,280. These twin- 
turbine craft will be powered by the General Electric 
CT58-110, which weighs 295 Ibs. and delivers up to 1250 
shp. Chicago Helicopter Airways plans to operate six S-61s 
and Los Angeles Airways five. New York Airways will 
fly 10 Vertol 107s. 

Looking to the 1964-65 period is Kaman Aircraft, which 
is licensed to build the British Rotodyne, a 54 to 65-seat 
200 mph craft, using a jet-driven rotor for vertical lift, 
then partially unloading the rotor by use of wings, and 
employing two Rolls-Royce Tyne engines for forward 
speed. New York Airways has an agreement to buy five, 
with option on 15. British European Airways is interested 
in six. The Rotodyne will sell for $2 million including 
spares. The British government is expected to decide 
shortly if production will proceed. 


S-61s and 107s coming soon 


Deliveries of S-6ls and 107s will start in the first 
half of 1961. Advantages cited for these models include: 
(1) higher cruise speed and therefore higher productivity; 
(2) better maintenance characteristics; (3) greater reli- 
ability of service; (4) two engines permit more direct 
routes and lower weather minimums; (5) less internal 
noise and vibration mean greater public acceptance. 

To the hard-eyed economists of the carriers and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the brightest part of the picture 
is economy. Both Vertol and Sikorsky say their models 
will cut direct operating cost per available seat-mile from 
over 16¢ for present transport types to about 8¢. 

This should mean a major reduction in subsidy needed 





CHICAGO 


SIKORSKY’S ANSWER is big S-61 now on order by both Chicago Helicopter Airways and Los Angeles Airways for use next yeal 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC'S CTS58 turbine powers both 


by the three certificated lines. For example, Sikorsky be- 
d lieves that CHA, the biggest passenger carrier, can be 
subsidy-free with S-6ls in a very few years if its traffic 
continues to build as expected. LAA and NYA, currently 





ic : ; 

0 with fewer passengers, will show substantial gains. 

's The three carriers have been making rapid progress 
ll in increasing commercial revenues, thus holding down 


subsidy and furnishing more service with no boost in 
h government aid. Their total subsidy in fiscal 1961 will be 
about $4.8 million, the same as 1960. The fact that they 
soon will have a chance to reduce this figure will be 
4 welcome news to CAB and to certain legislators who re- 
j peatedly question the value of the sudsidy. 
Some Congressmen have been outspokenly critical of 
j the helicopter experiment. This year, Rep. H. R. Gross 
(R.-lowa) tried to eliminate all helicopter subsidy, stating 
. he could see no reason why Congress should continue to 
support commercial service. Rep. Albert Thomas (D.- 
Tex.), powerful chairman of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee which handles CAB money, said he was inclined 
to agree with Gross, promised to do his best to look at 
t the appropriation next year. 
Thomas asked: “Will my friend from lowa withdraw 
his amendment, and then we will see if we cannot get rid 
; of this next year.” Gross withdrew. 

However, present helicopter subsidy payments are not 
in immediate jeopardy. Government policy is that there 
shall be a limited helicopter experiment, CAB determines 

on a year-to-year basis how much support is needed, and 
Congress is obligated to pay. Legislators could, of course, 
try to amend the Federal Aviation Act to establish a date 
) beyond which subsidy would not be paid. 

The carriers are highly optimistic about future traffic. 
With introduction of Vertol 107s next year, NYA expects 





the Sikorsky and Vertol entries. 


to haul upwards of 500,000 passengets a year, 
of almost 400%. By 1963, when all 10 Ve 
livered, it will have capacity to handle more 
lion a year. Two years later it expects 3 m 
using helicopter services within a 75-mile 
York. 

CHA’s traffic has boomed from 55,314 
1957 to 108,911 in 1958 and 204,393 in 19 
forecast is 330,000 and in 1962 it expects 

LAA says it will push its passenger co 
in 1961, 500,000 to 730,000 in 1962, and 
million in 1963. 

Any expansion of subsidized metropolite 
against CAB policy. The agency told Co 
“Until such time as a more economical h 
produced, it is the stated policy of the 
tain the . . . experiment in approximately i 
work . . . There is no current intention to 
tional helicopter services. The state of 
improving and large type helicopters ¥ 
economical potential are being consideré 
. Operators.” 
























































Eight applicants for Washington 

Some feel that CAB may relax this p 
of at least holding a hearing on applica 
ington-Baltimore area, particularly with) 
Dulles International Airport scheduled” 
applicants want to fly in this area. © 

But there is little chance that ag 
with the 72 other applications on file 
to 1946. All but six seek routes in @ 
26 largest metropolitan areas. A han 
certification on a non-subsidy basis, b 
look to transport of mail as a ma 
At least 50% of the applicants m 
services, most of them on a contrast & 
service lines—Mohawk, Central, Nol 
Coast. 
Could a prospective operator s 
ice, subsidy-free, in any cities Offer 
York and Los Angeles with eitht 
turbines? The answer is no. Sikarsk 
airline which develops the traffic’ 
of the largest 10 U.S. air trafi 
operate subsidy-free in about s 

A sales engineer puts it t 
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maine is a compound helicopter, but it 
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VERTOL 107 to be introduced by New York Airways is ex- 
pected to boost passengers to million mark by ’63. 


nually, plus indirect cost at 80% of direct, operating 
expenses per helicopter per year would be $730,000, or 
$1,460,000 for a minimum fleet of two. At a $6.50 fare, 
this means 225,000 passengers (CHA last year carried 
204,393). 

Very optimistically, the operator might carry 3% of the 
enplaned fixed-wing passengers. If he did, the city would 
have to have 7.5 million enplaned passengers a year. The 
New York airports last year totaled 5.9 million. 

There’s some opinion that service in a few sections, 
where traffic would not be dependent on fixed-wing pas- 
sengers, might have a chance of success. One example is 
Victoria-Vancouver, where there is a water barrier. It is 
pointed out that where an operator depends primarily on 
fixed-wing traffic, he must run a “junior airline” with 
reservations, through ticketing, etc., thus increasing indirect 
costs. But where the carrier is depending more on the 
“briefcase trade,” a streamlined set-up might reduce these 
costs to as low as $3 per passenger. 

In any such operation, fares will be higher than fixed- 
wing, but the latter aren’t realistic, one observer states, 
adding: “The average person thinks of airline fare as about 
6¢ a mile, but there’s no such magic number in short-haul. 
Airline losses on short routes are written off over the 
long hauls. This 6¢ is a mental block to people interested 
in operating helicopters. It would be a major accomplish- 
ment if we could get them to forget it. You can’t kid 
yourself that turbines will bring a 6¢ fare. Higher tariffs 
will be sold on time saved by the helicopter and con- 
venience to the passenger.” 


Market forecasts vary 


This all adds up to the fact that use of the twin-turbine 
in scheduled commercial operations will be limited. Esti- 
mates vary widely on the size of the fleet. One predic- 
tion is that within two or three years there will be about 
75 in operation, compared with 26 today (the three U.S. 
lines plus Sabena). This would include a few operators 
that might decide to make a go of it without subsidy. 
It would also include British European Airways, which 
plans to start service next summer between London and 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Manchester and/or Birming- 
ham, using S-61s or 107s. , 

Another prediction was that the_ helicopter total will 
probably be closer to 25 or 30 because the new craft have 
a much greater carrying capacity. In addition, there will 
be industrial sales, at least double airline sales. 

After the twin turbines have helped build traffic, Kaman 
Aircraft believes that the Rotodyne will take over four or 
five years‘ from now. A development of Fairey Aviation 
(now under Westland since the reshuffle of the British air- 
craft industry), with which Kaman has a cross licensing 
agreement, the Rotodyne awaits a government go-ahead 
signal. Kaman is confident it will be produced. 

The Rotodyne, it is claimed, can be operated over stage 
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lengths from 10 to 300 miles. For example, on a metio- 
politan service, direct and indirect costs are figured at 
11.5¢ per available seat-mile with a 20-mile block distan e. 
With present fare yield of 30.7¢ a mile, a carrier would 
need only a 37% load factor to break even. This incluces 
no mail-cargo revenue. 

On a New York-Washington route, the Rotodyne, with 
2,400 hrs. a year utilization and 60 seats, would have toial 
seat-mile cost of 5.65¢. If the fare were equal to the 
present first-class charge of $17.40 plus limousine at each 
end, or $19.95, breakeven load factor would be 59.5%. 
To reduce the breakeven somewhat, fare probably would 
be nearer $25. 

Passengers will pay a higher fare because of time saved, 
Kaman believes. Fastest fixed-wing time New York-Wash- 
ington now is 53 mins., to which must be added 70 mins. 
limo time, plus 15 mins. pre-flight check-in and 15 mins. 
post-flight for baggage. This totals 2:33, against the Roto- 
dyne’s 1:12 downtown-to-downtown plus 15 mins. pre- 
flight (no post-flight with carryon baggage), or 1:27. 

Some local service lines are said to be interested in the 
Rotodyne, seeing it as a vehicle that can increase their 
traffic by cutting ground time. Kaman believes there will 
be a market for 180 in the U.S. and territories within 
three to five years after deliveries start. 

Engineers differ somewhat on the size and speed of 
the future compound helicopter. One says it will carry 40- 
60 passengers at 150-200 mph, with no stage lengths over 
200 miles. Another predicts 40-50 passengers, 225 mph 
cruise, 275-mile range. 

Direct operating cost per available seat-mile of the 
compound will be in the 4¢ range—against 8¢ for the 





BRITAIN’S ROTODYNE, four to five years away, now awaits 
British government support in its bid for future markets. 


twin-turbine and 16¢ for present piston models. Figuring 
a 50% load factor, New York-Washington fare will be 
14¢ a mile or about $28. Cost of the aircraft is estimated 
at $1,225,000 to $1,500,000. Time of its commercial avail- 
ability depends on when military orders are placed. 

General Electric already has under development for the 
Navy a more powerful helicopter engine, the T64, ‘hat 
could power a compound. It develops 2650 shp aga:nst 
the T58-110’s 1250 shp. The S-61 and 107, incident: lly, 
first will have the 1050-shp T58-100 which later will be 
modified to the T58-110. GE believes the latter engine 2an 
reasonably be expected to reach 1500 to 2000 hrs. be- 
tween overhauls, against 600-700 hrs. for present R! 320 
piston engines. 

What about aircraft using various tilt devices for V1 OL 
and high forward speed? No one doubts that they eve. itu- 
ally will be commercially feasible, but not for 15-20 ye ars, 
well after they enter military service. “They will be 
economic monsters for at least 15 years,” comments one 
engineer. y 
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How Operators 
See ‘Copter's Future 


Lower operating costs, greater demand 
and more help from airlines are factors 


By DANNA KUSIANOVICH 


HE DAY when a “Three-S” passenger helicopter service 

—scheduled, subsidy-free, and successful—can be in- 
augurated in the United States is five to ten years away. 

The day, in fact, may never arrive unless there is: (1) 
a 50 percent reduction in present seat-mile operating costs; 
(2) a great increase in public demand for and acceptance of 
helicopter transportation; and (3) a similar increase in air- 
line cooperation. 

Even a 50 percent reduction in operating cost will not 
permit profitable operation of scheduled passenger service 
with anything smaller than a 20-place, turbine-powered heli- 
copter. 

The same set of facts would apply to a new, subsidized, 
service in a city such as Washington or San Francisco. The 
service could expect to require subsidy for seven to ten years. 

These, with minor variations, are the conclusions of a 
representative group of operators interviewed by AIRLIFT. 

The operators, all of whom have applications for route 
certification pending before CAB, spoke from first-hand ex- 
perience. With one exception, all have attempted to operate 
scheduled airport-downtown services in their areas. And, 
again with one exception, all have abandoned the attempt 
and have gone back to the proven fields of contract and 
specialized operations. 

Typical of the group is J. C. Weadock, executive vice 
president of Chesapeake and Potomac Airways of Baltimore. 

“Strictly as an experiment” for five months in 1958, Wea- 
dock’s firm ran a schedule of two round trips a day with 
Bell 47-H equipment between Baltimore, Friendship Air- 
port, Washington and Andrews AFB. Fare was $9 one way. 
Despite widespread expressions of interest in the service, 
load factor averaged 30 percent. 


50% breakeven, $10 fare 

Based on his experience, Weadock believes that non-sub- 
sidy operation hinges on development of large equipment 
with an operating cost low enough that the service can 
break even with a load factor of 50 per cent or less and a 
fare of less than $10. He sees “no future at all” for scheduled 
air (axi Operations with small equipment. 

\’eadock goes further and says that only a “certificated 
air carrier” will ever be successful, because the traveling 
pul ‘ic is not inclined to accept an air taxi type of service. 

( hesapeake and Potomac is one of eight firms seeking 
cer fication to serve Washington’s Dulles International Air- 
po The Baltimore-Washington-Dulles route is the one 
rat | “most likely” to be approved by CAB for the nation’s 
fo. th passenger helicopter operation, if and when the Board 
rel .es its present “no new certification” policy. 

eadock envisions serving the route with S-61 equipment, 
am figures that he might be able to be off subsidy “within 
ten years, depending on airline traffic at Dulles.” 

other applicant for the Dulles route is Pilgrim Heli- 
co; ers of Washington, a firm which also once took a brief 
flir at Washington-Friendship schedule, using Bell 47-Hs. 

»nald D. Webster, Pilgrim president, recently announced 
pla s to start a new Washington-Friendship shuttle, this 
tin with an S-62. However, some view the move primarily 
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FIRST TURBINE to enter service will be Los Angeles Air- 
ways’ S-62. LAA president Clarence Belinn (right) accepts air- 
craft from Leete P. Doty, asst. gen. mer., Sikorsky. 
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AMONG NEWER helicopter operators using Bell 47Js is W. 
L. Davis, above, president of Atlanta Helicopter Airways. 


as an attempt to strengthen Pilgrim’s position in the Dulles 
certification competition. 

Webster told A/RLIFT he thinks it will be “a long time” 
before public acceptance of helicopter service will grow 
enough to generate sufficient load factors for subsidy-free 
operation. He cited through ticketing, airline cooperation, 
and a “less than $10” fare as essentials for success. 

A variation on the subsidy theme was played by Gordon 
Hall, general manager of Helix Air Taxi in Dallas. Helix 
has an application pending with CAB for routes in the 
Dallas-Ft. Worth area, to operate without subsidy. 

“Our present thinking is that if we cannot operate with- 
out being a burden to the taxpayers, we will not operate,” 
Hall said. “But,” he went on, “in order to transport passen- 
gers profitably, it will be necessary to have much larger 
equipment with much lower seat-mile costs.” 

Helix has also had a go at scheduled air taxi, but aban- 
doned it because of cost. The firm now operates a Bell 47-G 
on a charter basis. 

“Definitely no” was the reply of W. L. Davis, president 
of Atlanta Helicopter Airways, to the question of whether 
his area would support a subsidy-free scheduled service with 
large helicopters. 

Atlanta Helicopters initiated a schedule of 11 roundtrip 
flights per day last February 3, using Bell 47-Js. Fares range 
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from $5 to $15. Davis said passenger growth has been 
but did not indicate whether 


“well below expectations,” 
he expects to continue the service. 

Only one of the operators contacted by AIRLIFT indi- 
cated that a non-subsidized service might be possible in his 
area. This was William j. Scripps, president of Helicopter 
Airways Service of Detroit. 


Scripps, who operates only on a charter basis, said h: 
believes a scheduled air service could succeed on a Cleve- 


land-Detroit route, but only “if the 12 


,500 Ib. maximum ca. 


be eliminated on air taxi operators.” 


Larger equipment, 


lower operating costs, higher loaJ 


factors—these seem to be the keys to the future of “Three- 
S” helicopter service. Right now, these keys are being cast. 4 


Helicopter Markets and Operations 






































. Airport Airport 
Metropolitan Metropoliten City Ranking by Ranking by No. of Enplaned No. of No. of Helicopter 
: Area : : : Scheduled Airline Passenger : a 
Area Ranking A Ranking Total Air Carrier aie - Service Applications 
1960 C. Population 1960 O -~ : Airlines Passengers Helicopter : : 
ensus 1960 perations Operations Serving 1959 per Pending with CAB 
1959 1959 
New York 10,545,300 | La Guardia—8| Idlewild—4 LaGuardia—7 |LeGuardia—2,485,431 4 3 
Idlewild—I5 | LaGuardia—5S Idlewild—39 Idlewild—1I 952,114 
Teterboro—2| 
Los Angeles 6,690,069 3 os 3 18 2,671,126 29 ! 
Chicago 6,150,532 2 Midway—| Midway—| Midway—!7 Midway—3,799,504 5 | 
O'Hare—!7 O'Hare—2! O'Hare—!4 O'Hare—735,543 
not in 25 
Philadelphia 4,289,194 4 ranked 18 11 894.916 5 ! 
not in 25 
Detroit 3,761,220 5 ranked 16 Muni—6 1,290,738 I 5 
Willow Run—8 
San Francisco- 
Oakland 2,721,045 12 & 23 16 10 14 1,853,445 3 8 
not in 25 
Boston 2,561 450 13 ranked 12 14 1,342,510 2 4 
not in 25 
Pittsburgh 2,394,632 16 ranked 13 9 978,286 | a 
St. Louis 2,040,188 10 18 14 9 874,989 3 7 
Washington 1,968,562 9 5 2 15 2,225,257 | 8 
Cleveland 1,780,263 8 23 1 10 1,000,344 0 2 
Baltimore 1,706,076 7 not ranked not ranked 10 266,339 ! 8 
Newark 1,675,817 30 not ranked So if 1,467,222 se oe 
Dallas- 

Ft. Worth 1,642,145 14 & 45 12 (Love) 9 7 1,351,779 2 6 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul 1,477,080 25 & 40 13 17 7 746,590 2 2 
Buffalo 1,304,581 20 not ranked not ranked 5 502,63! | 0 
Houston 1,234,868 6 not ranked not ranked 10 616,481 | 4 
Milwaukee 1,186,875 i not ranked not ranked 3 366,938 | 2 
Patterson- 

Passaic 1,180,186 |not ranked} not ranked not ranked een eee eee I 0 
Seattle 1,096,778 18 not ranked not ranked 10 664,222 2 2 
Cincinnati 1,059,026 23 not ranked 23 5 541,284 I 2 
Kansas City 1,027,562 27 not ranked 19 8 699,146 ! 2 
Atlanta 1,014,349 24 22 7 - 1,082,048 1 3 
San Diego 1,003,572 19 not ranked not ranked 4 307,560 3 2 
Denver 923,161 22 7 15 8 789,319 ! 3 
Miami 917,851 44 2 6 23 1,570,022 5 5 

*Passenger Helicopter Services ** Airport Served by New York Airways 

New York: New York Airways (scheduled) Stewart Air Service Cleveland—None 

Consolidated Helicopter Co, Utility Helicopters Inc. | Baltimore: Chesapeake and Potomac Airways Inc. 
Eastern Helicopters Inc. Williams Helicopter Service 
Execuplane Stan Winchester Newark—None 
Dallas-Ft. Worth: Continental! Copters Inc. 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles Airways (scheduled) Chicago: Chicago Helicopter Airways (scheduled) Helix Air Transport 
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Inc. 


.- He coapiere. 
ye Helicopters Inc. 


Aircopter Transport Inc. 
Ameco Helicopters Inc. 


Atlas Helicopters Inc. 
Briles Manufacturing Inc. 

California Ambulance Service 
California Copters 


Charter Air Lines 
Cisco Helicopters 


Comet Copters 


Duschak's Helicopter Rotor Service Inc. 


ERA Helicopters Inc. 
General American Helicopters, 
Haskell Flying Service 
Helicopter Corp. of America 
Helicopter Service 

Helicopters Unlimited 


Heli-Crane Corp. 


Mercury Helicopter Service 


Helicabs Inc. 
Rotor-Aids 


Southwest Helicopters Inc. 


Stansbury Inc. 


Helicopter Air Lift 

Howell Flying Service 

Joliet Airmotive Inc. 

Snyder Helicopter Service Inc. 
Philadelphia: Aero Service Corp. 

Carsons Helicopter Service 
Delaware Valley Helicopters 
Keystone Helicopter Corp. 


Valley Forge Helicopter Airways Inc. 
Inc. 


Helair, 


Detroit: Helicopter Airways Service Inc. 


San Francisco: Bay Aviation Services Inc. 


Inc. 


ep-Air Inc. 


Rick Helicopters Inc. 

Boston: East Coast Aviation Corp. 
E. W. Wiggins Airways Inc. 

Pittsburgh: Miller Aviation Center 


St. Louis: Hempel! Helicopters Inc. 
Mississippi Valley Helicopters Inc. 


Remmert-Werner 
Washington, D. C.: Pilgrim Helicopter Services, 


Inc. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul: Helicopter Services Inc. 
Heliflights Inc. 

Buffalo: Helicopter Service of Buffalo 

Houston: Helicopter Services Inc. 

Milwaukee: Midwest Helicopter Service Inc. 

Patterson-Passaic: Aeroflex Inc. 

Seattle: Aero-Copters Inc. 

ea-Tac Airways Inc. 

Cincinnati: Ohio Valley Airways Inc. 

Kansas City: Belger Helicopter Service Inc. 

Atlanta: Atlanta Helicopter Airways Inc. 


San Diego: Coast Rotors Inc. 
Eddy-Molitor Helicopters 
La Mesa Helicopter Service Inc. 
Denver: Helicopters Inc. 
Miami: Aeroists International Inc. 
Arvida Air Service 
Dupont Air Interest Inc. 
Sun-Line Helicopters Inc. 


Inc. Trans-Helicopter Inc. 
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BOAC ORDERS 10 VICKERS SUPER VC 10’s|FR 








BOAC has followed its contract for 35 Vickers VC 10 jetliners by ordering from British Air- r - 
craft Corporation ten Super VC 10's —aircraft which are tailor made for high density rout2s 


such as the North Atlantic. r 
In an economy class layout the Super VC 10 can carry up to 212 passengers plus 4 tons of 
freight non-stop from London to New York against strong headwinds. ‘ 


Both Vickers VC 10 and Super VC 10 with their new look clean wings and rear-mounted 

engines will offer an air field performance and a cabin comfort which will make them the mcst 

passenger preferred long haul jets in operation. q és 
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S}FROM BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION! 
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OWERED BY FOUR REAR-MOUNTED ROLLS-ROYCE CONWAY BY-PASS ENGINES 
MEMBER COMPANY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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as Alobo Flees Select 


wilecox CANARI “Nav-Com” Equipment 


Only the latest and most dependable equipment is selected by Aloha Airlines to 
handle its ever increasing passenger volume ... currently 100% greater than 1959. 


OLR TN, Bm neem erties 


F-27’s provide the fastest flights in inter-island service. Wilcox CANARI equip- 
ment provides precision navigation and communications performance on these flights. 


Aloha Airlines has achieved a perfect safety record of never a passenger or crew 
fatality . .. and they will be aided in maintaining it with their dependable Wilcox 


CANARI equipment. 


For detailed information about the advantages of Wilcox CANARI equipment in 
your aircraft ... commercial or private . .. write, wire or phone: 


wileox 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Fourteenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Kansas City 27, Mo., U. S. A. 





ALOHA AIRLINES’ 
WILCOX CANARI 
“NAV-COM” 
INSTALLATION 


@ Highest accuracy 

@ Proven reliability 

@ Maximum compactness 
@ Light weight 

@ Simplified maintenance 
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ARTIST’S VERSION of new Japanese 
transport now under development 


a a 


Plans Jell for Japanese Transport 


By KAZUO TAKITA 
Tokyo Correspondent 

Plans for the production of 150 YS-11 turboprop trans- 
ports by the Nihon Airplane Manufacturing Co. are being 
finalized by the Japanese cooperative with mass production 
of the “medium-sized” aircraft scheduled to begin in 1963. 

The YS-11 (see photos) is kin to no other aircraft in 
existence. In appearance it resembles a cross between a 
Convair 440 and a two-engined Viscount. Except for the 
engines (Rolls-Royce Darts) it will be entirely “made in 
Japan.” 

According to the final full-scale mockup, completed at 
the Sugita plant of the Japan Aircraft Mfg. Co. in Yoko- 
hama, the YS-11 will carry 52 to 60 passengers. The first 
medium-sized transport to come off the Japanese drawing 
boards since the end of the war, the low-wing monoplane is 
scheduled to go into operation on Japanese domestic routes 
by the latter half of 1963. 

The first prototype will be completed by the end of next 
year, and the second early in 1962. Flight testing will be 
carried out during 1963. Two additional airframes will be 
built and used for static loading and fatigue tests. 

Full-scale production will begin in FY 1963. The 150th 
airplane is expected to roll out by the end of 1970. The 
production schedule calls for nine planes in 63, 15 in '64, 
18 in °65, 69 in °66 and 24 planes a year from then on, 
winding up with 21 in 1970. 

The YS-11 will be 86 ft., 3 in. long. Maximum fuselage 
width will be 9 ft. 5 in. It will stand 30 ft. high. Wing area 
will be 1,020 sq. ft. It will weigh 30,093 Ibs. empty and 
will have a maximum landing weight of 48,047 Ibs. with 
a maximum payload of 12,130 Ibs. 

\Viaximum range, with reserves for 200 nautical miles, will 
be !,290 n. miles with a payload of 5,390 Ibs. Normal range 
will be 580 nautical miles with 52 passengers. 

he Nihon Airplane Manufacturing Co., Ltd. was 


{OCKUP of Japanese YS-11 is shown underway at Nihon plant in Yokohama. 


formed in March, 1959, following amendment of the 
Japanese Aircraft Industries Promotion Law, Its capital 
was subscribed by the government and seven manufactur- 
ing companies. Its board of directors is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the government and the “big three”’—Mitsu- 
bishi, Fuji and Kawasaki. ; 

The idea of a medium-sized transport of purely Japanese 
design was first advanced by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry in 1955. Six major manufacturers 
(Mitsubishi, Kawasaki, Fuji, the Showa Aircraft Industries 
Co., the Shin Meiwa Industries Co., and the Japan Aircraft 
Mfg. Co.) promptly began work on the design. 

They formed an association—the Transport Aircraft 
Development Association—in May, 1957, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Taizo Shoda, former vice president of the 
Mitsubishi group. 

Since the Nihon Airplane Mfg. Co. has no manufactur- 
ing facilities of its own, production of the YS-11 will be 
divided between the separate companies. Kawasaki will 
provide the wings and Fuji the tail unit. a 


SPECS ON THE YS-11 


Span 105 ft. 03 


Length, overall 
Height, over fin 
Fuselage max. width 
Main Wing area 
Wheel base 

Wing loading 
Power loading 

Wt. Empty: 

Takeoff Wt.: 

Max. Landing Wt.: 
Max. Fuel Wt.: 

Max. Payload: 
Cruising Speed: 
Takeoff Field Length: 


Landing Field Length: 


86 ft. 3 i 
30 ft. Oj 
9 ft. 5 i 
1,020 sq. #t. 
30 ft. II in. 
49.4 Ib./sq. ft. 
8.20 |b./e.h.p. 
13,650 kg. 30,093 ib. 
22.800 kg. 50,265 Ib. 
21.800 kg. 48,047 Ib. 
5.540 kg. (7,100 It.) 12,210 Ib. 
5,500 kg. 12,130 Ib. 
21,800 kg. at 20,000 ft. 257 kt. 
22,800 kg. at I.S.A. 2,890 ft. 
at I.S.A. + 23°C 3 
21,800 kg. at I.S.A. 3 
at I.S.A. + 23°C 3 


Mockup was completed in August. 
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General Electric's Caravelle is currently being converted to CJ-805-23 aft-fan engines 
at Edwards AFB, California. Production aircraft have been designated Caravelle VII. 


General Electric Caravelle Begins 
Conversion to Aft-fan Engines 


EDWARDS AFB, Calif.—The General 
Electric Caravelle recently arrived at 
the Flight Test Center here to begin 
conversion to CJ-805-23 aft-fan power 
preparatory to flight testing. The pro- 
gram calls for retrofitting this fall, with 
first flights scheduled for December. 

The G-E Caravelle arrived after car- 
rying over 3000 passengers during a 
16-city sales tour conducted by Douglas 
Aircraft Company. Douglas will sell 
and service the Caravelle in the United 
States and several foreign countries. 

The first two CJ-805-23 engines as- 
signed to the Caravelle program are on 
hand awaiting installation, with the num- 
ber one engine heavily instrumented. 
CJ-805-23-powered production aircraft 
have been designated the Caravelle VII 
by Sud Aviation. 

Each of the CJ-805-23 engines will 
produce 16,100 pounds static thrust 
to boost Caravelle speed and range. 
The new powerplants will also permit 
reduced sound levels and shorter take- 
offs and landings. 


The aircraft’s distinctive short-cowl 
nacelles are being manufactured by 
Douglas at Santa Monica, California. 
Engines will be mounted in the aft- 
fuselage position. Aft-engine placement 
and the -23’s low inherent noise level 
will minimize cabin sound in the Cara- 
velle VII. 

Based on recently completed flight 
tests on the CJ-805-23 engine, the 
Caravelle VII will have extremely 
low noise levels. Two and a half miles 
from take-off roll, or at about 1300 feet 
altitude, the noise level is 106.5 PNdb 
at full take-off power. During approach 
at maximum landing weight, the noise 
level is 108 PNdb at 400 feet altitude. 

General Electric’s Caravelle short/ 
medium range jet airliner program, an- 
nounced last December, is designed to 
make the aft-fan Caravelle VII availa- 
ble to the world market early in 1962. 
For further information on the Cara- 
velle VII/CJ-805-23, check GED-4176. 
See coupon. 





CF700 Completes Two 150-hour Runs 


LYNN, Mass.—General Electric’s CF- 
700 aft-turbofan engine recently com- 
pleted its second unofficial 150-hour 
endurance run in less than a month. 

On both occasions, the powerplant 
bettered guaranteed thrust and spe- 
cific fuel consumption. Guaranteed sfc 
for the 4000-pound-thrust engine is 0.69 
Ib/hr/Ib. 

The CF700, destined for the cor- 
porate aircraft market, has endurance 
capabilities which stem from the J85 
military turbojet with its more than 
17,000 hours experience and the FAA- 





certified CJ-805-23 aft turbofan com- 
mercial engine. The CF700 gas genera- 
tor is virtually identical to the J85, 
while the CF700 fan component is a 
scaled-down version of the CJ-805-23 
fan package. 


Initial testing of the CF700 began in 
mid-May. Throughout the test program, 
acceleration time from idle to full 
thrust remained below five seconds. 


Flight test engines are scheduled 
for availability in early 1961; FAA- 
certified engines a year later. 








CT58 Certificated for 
1000 Hours TBO 


LYNN, Mass.—General Electric’s CT- 
58 turbocopter engine recently became 
the first helicopter powerplant to be 
certificated for commercial operation 
with Federal Aviation Agency approval 
for 1000-hour time between overhaul. 

The 1000-hour rating, representing 
more than a year of normal operation, 
is the longest TBO granted by the FAA 
for either reciprocating or turbine heli- 
copter engines. The new rating applies 
specifically to the Sikorsky S-62, which 
recently became the first American 
turbocopter to be certificated for com- 
mercial operation. 

The T58-6, military counterpart of 
the CT58, passed its qualification test 
in August 1958. The T58 recently 
powered a bailed Navy HSS-IF heli- 
copter more than 1000 flight hours with- 
out overhaul, operating about three 
hours a day for a full year. Parts and 
components were well within wear limits. 

The CT58 and T58 engines power 
a broad range of modern commercial 
and military aircraft. 





CT58 powers the Sikorsky S-62, first 
American turbocopter certificated for 
commercial operation. 





Nuclear Flight Propulsion 
Group Joins FPD 


In a move to align operating groups 
more closely with customer needs, Gen 
eral Electric’s Aircraft Nuclear Propul 
sion Department has been assigned t: 
the Flight Propulsion Division. Genera 
Manager is David F. Shaw, who re 
ports directly to John B. Montgomery 
newly-appointed division vice-president 

ANPD has been engaged in the de 
velopment of a military nuclear air- 
craft propulsion system since 1951. Suc- 
cessful ground tests of reactor and en- 
gines have been achieved since 1955 
on a direct air cycle system. 
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A3) Completes 
First Carrier Trials 


EVENDALE, O.—The Navy’s North 
American Aviation A3J Vigilante, 
powered by two General Electric J79 
engines, recently completed the first 
phase of its carrier suitability trials. 

The week-long tests were conducted 
aboard the USS Saratoga off Mayport, 
Fla. The Vigilante made 15 catapult 
launches and 14 arrested landings during 
its first carrier demonstration. Pilots 
tested the Vigilante’s powerplants with 
several “touch and go” landings, and 
the plane was given general carrier 
suitability checkouts, including towing 
and spotting. 











A3J catapults from the USS Saratoga, 
powered by two G-E J79 engines. 


The sleek Mach 2 bomber’s J79 en- 
gines have the highest thrust-to-weight 
ratio in their class and provide low spe- 
cific fuel consumption. The J79 pro- 
duces more than 16,000 pounds of thrust, 
yet weighs only about 3600 pounds. 


B-58 CREW WINS 
SAC BOMBING TROPHY 


BERGSTROM AFB, Tex.—The J79- 
powered Convair B-58 Hustler, first 
J.S. Mach 2 bomber, recently demon- 
trated outstanding capability in its 
rst SAC combat competition. 





Alert sends crew hustling to B-58. 


In the bombing competition, top in- 
ividual score was recorded by Major 
iarold Confer and his crew from the 
-58 equipped 43rd Bomb Wing. The 





products from the Flight Propulsion Divi- 


sion of the General 





Electric Company 


Cutaway view of General Electric’s T64 turboshaft configuration, which exceeded all 
guaranteed specifications in preliminary flight rating test. 


T64 Turboshaft Engine Exceeds 
Pre-flight Rating Test Guarantees 


LYNN, Mass.—General Electric’s T64 
turboshaft engine recently passed its 
official preliminary flight rating test 
(PFRT), exceeding all guaranteed 
specifications. 

G-E’s Small Aircraft Engine Depart- 
ment, with Navy concurrence, ran three 
official tests on this version of the T64 
gas turbine, two on JP-4 and one on 
JP-5 fuel. In each test all performance 
parameters, including acceleration times, 
oil consumption, starting time and de- 
terioration were well within specifica- 
tion limits. 

The engine developed 2780 shaft 
horsepower at military rating with a 
specific fuel consumption of 0.490 Ib/- 


hp-hr, as compared to its performance 
guarantee of 2650 shp and 0.506 sfc. 


Test approval of the T64-2 turbo- 
shaft automatically qualified the power- 
plant’s direct drive version, the T64-6, 
for flight testing. 


The T64-4 and T64-8, turboprop 
models of the engine, are also expected 
to receive official PFRT approval later 
this year. 


All models utilize an identical power 
unit and differ only in reduction gear- 
ing and accessories. Under develop- 
ment for the Navy, the T64 is designed 
for large helicopters, fixed wing and 
VTOL, STOL applications. 





Wing, which had flown the B-58 only 
six weeks, placed second in unit bomb- 
ing and fifth in over-all competition 
for the Fairchild Trophy, won by B-52’s 
of the 11th Bomb Wing. 

The unit bombing competition was 
also won by 11th Bomb Wing, while 


J47-powered B-47’s of the 340th Bomb 
Wing took the navigation award. 

Aided by the B-58’s ability to start its 
J79 powerplants while taxiing after 
cart-start of the number one engine, the 
Hustler crew swept the ground alert 
timing competition. 


CHECKLIST FOR FREE INFORMATION 


@ENERAL ELECTRIC 





CARAVELLE Vil 


For additional details on the Caravelle Vii, 
fill in the coupon and return to: 





General Electric Company 
Section B206-17 

1 River Road 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Plane, Train or Limousine? 


(none of these, this is a helicopter!) 


Looks like a conference room, doesn’t it? Well, it is in a 
way. The cabin of this new turbine-powered Sikorsky S-62 
was designed by Raymond Loewy to make every trip con- 
ducive to meetings, study, work and even rest. 


The turbine engine not only contributes to this atmosphere 
with its smooth, quiet operation but also has an unequalled 
record of reliability to recommend it. And because the me- 
chanical components of the S-62 have been proven in over 
1,000,000 hours of flight, periods between overhauls are four 
to five times longer than would normally be expected of new 
components. 


This nine-passenger, boat-hulled Sikorsky S-62 is the new- 
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est addition to the family of helicopters you so often see in 
the news transporting government dignitaries both here an 
abroad. As it does for them, a Sikorsky helicopter will cut 
your executives’ traveling time considerably. 

So today, jot a note to Sikorsky Aircraft on your letterhe: 1 
and a representative will call to show how your company ca 
gain in business, in time, in executive power and in presti, é 
with a new Sikorsky S-62 executive helicopter. 


ine! A New World of Mobility by 


i -& IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut 
A Division of United Aircraft Corporat 
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third of a series 





ls Local Subsidy Here to Stay? 


Last month, AIRLIFT published letters from four 
local airline presidents commenting on this question. 
Here is the third installment in this provocative series 


HAVE every hope that the local service industry will 
| one day be self-sustaining. Certainly this can be ac- 
complished. Tools and incentives are at hand. Prospects are 
more promising today than ever before. 

Our capability has advanced considerably by permanent 
certification and re-equipment. Our industry is now recog- 
nized by the general public, by business and by govern- 
ment as an integral part of air transportation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is turning more attention 
to our problems. We believe the Board has the intelligence, 
the imagination and the will to solve them. The climate is 
particularly suitable for resolution of the subsidy problem. 

Four major considerations are essential to self-sufficiency. 

1. Equipment. Before a local can become self-sustaining 
it must have equipment capable of showing a profit with a 
reasonable load factor. This means an efficient, modern, 
jet-powered, short-haul aircraft, such as the Fairchild F-27. 

More than 90% of our operations are being conducted 
with the F-27A. The first year our revenue passenger-miles 
rose 35 percent with relatively no change in operating 
authority. This is evidence that the public has accepted 
this aircraft. 

This increase has been due largely to initial stimulation 
and cannot, of course, be expected to continue at the 
same pace. Nevertheless, this first objective is well along 
the road. 


CAB paces turbine transition 

The rapid transition of the local service industry to 
turbines has been paced by the CAB and supported by 
congress. The Board’s full cooperation must be com- 
mended. 

2. Certification in short-haul, high-density markets, Once 
the local carrier has equipment acceptable by the public, 
it needs an opportunity to use it in short-haul, high-density 
mi rkets. 

ervice in these markets presently is being provided by 
th: trunks as a by-product of their major operations. It is 
th long-haul, high-density markets that profit them most. 
Th trunks’ transition to big jets underscores this fact. It 
is ‘0 these markets that they must turn to pay for this 
co ‘ly equipment. Indeed, their survival depends on such 

kets. 

his provides CAB with an opportunity to fill the void 
as he trunks’ transition proceeds. Service in these markets 
by local carriers, well equipped and interested, will mean 
Se: ices especially geared to the local need and will lead 
to .n increase in traffic. The trunks will be a major bene- 
fic ry. 

here are many short-haul, high-density areas which can 
be assigned exclusively to local service carriers without 
da ger to the trunk route pattern. There are others to 
wh ch the locals can be given access without prejudice to 
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the trunks. The public will benefit, the locals will be 
strengthened, and subsidy will shrink. 

In some pending cases the Board has this opportunity, 
while in others it is denying it. In the latter instance there 
is a wide chasm between the Board’s policies and im- 
plementation, : 

The Board, in the early stages of a case, often restricts 
opportunity to meet its stated objectives, i.e., the authoriza- 
tion of services best suited to requirements of public con- 
venience and necessity. It sometimes does this at the outset 
of a case by denying consideration of certain markets 
existing within the area involved. 

By a procedural determination it precludes authorization 
of non-stop service to the local service applicants. It does 
so in spite of the fact that such markets present a major 
opportunity to reduce local service subsidy levels, and even 


EDMUND CONVERSE, Pres. 
Bonanza Air Lines 





though each presents an opportunity to provide service with 
modern aircraft tailored to the needs of a local rather‘than 
a long-haul trunkline market. 

Yet, under the restrictive provisions of such a procedural 
order, the issues are so confined that no matter what the 
record could show as to subsidy reductions, or future public 
needs, the Board would be powerless to authorize non-stop 
service by a local carrier. 

3. Liberalized operation authority over present routes. 
This is related to No. 2 in that it, too, provides a means 
for route strengthening. Many segments are operated by 
local carriers on a multi-stop basis but are not receiving 
the service they require simply because the weak stations 
are provided identical service to that provided to the strong 
stations. This tends to depress traffic development at the 
strong stations, and over the segment as a whole. 

4. Economic stability. The CAB has recognized that 
simplification in technique for subsidy consideration can be 
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.WHERE CAPABILITY HAS MANY FACES 


Minuteman, the nation’s first solid-fuel ICBM, blasts from 
underground silo, left, in tethered firing test. Successful 
Minuteman firings cut test program, saving millions of 
defense dollars. Boeing is weapon-system integrator of the 
6000-mile-range Minuteman missile, now under development. 


FLYING COUSINS. You can cross a continent or an 
oce n in brief hours by Boeing jetliner, then fly to local 
ort or center-city in a helicopter built by Boeing’s 
ol Division. Vertol helicopters are flown by the U.S. 
Force, Army and Navy as well as by the commercial 
ers and armed services in many countries. Boeing 
and 720s—most proved jetliners in the world—have 
‘ ady carried more than 10,000,000 passengers. 


HOTSHOT TUNNEL. Here, in largest privately owned 
wind tunnel facilities in the world, future aircraft, mis- 
sile and space-vehicle models can be tested at speeds up 
to 18,000 miles an hour. Many space-flight conditions 
can be simulated during tests. Decades of emphasis on 
research have enabled Boeing to pioneer nation-benefiting 
advances in vital areas of manned and unmanned flight. 


6 


SEAGOING TURBINES. Boeing gas-turbine engines 
power this high-speed oil company personnel boat as 
well as U.S. Navy minesweeping launches and landing 
craft. Light, powerful, compact Boeing shaft-drive tur- 
bines have scored many firsts: first turbine to power 
highway truck, fire engine, helicopter, locomotive and 
light airplane. Boeing turbines also serve in jet-engine 
starters used by U.S. Air Force and commercial airlines. 


SSOIEMNM is 


AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, HELICOPTERS, TURBINES, WEAPON-SYSTEM MANAGEMENT, SPACE-FLIGHT VEHICLES AND SYSTEMS. 








profitable. Efforts are now underway to establish a simpli- 
fied yet workable class mail rate. A recent statement by 
member Alan Boyd notes that such a rate will be placed 
in effect next January 1. 

Other actions, such as the decision to grant a rate of 
return of 12% percent to the local carriers, the fare in- 
crease granted the industry, and efforts to expedite existing 
mail rate proceedings, demonstrate the increasing attention 
directed to the problem of economic stability. 

Without it there is little hope for self-sufficiency, for the 
attraction of additional working capital, for proper servic- 
ing of existing routes, or for development of new routes 
attuned to public needs. 

The CAB has adopted a sound “use it or lose it” policy, 
designed to strengthen route systems without denying 
needed public services. If possible, simplified procedures 
should be adopted to permit carriers to end service upon 
reasonably short notice and without procedural delays. 

The local service industry suffers the same wage pres- 
sures as trunks but hasn’t the strength to withstand them. 
Small improvements in economic strength are more than 
wiped out by wage increases unrelated to productivity or 
ability to pay. Government agencies involved in these 
matters should direct more attention to this problem and 
insure that wage increases be more directly related to 
economic progress rather than to a carrier’s eligibility for 
subsidy to finance such increases. 


Tax relief necessary 


Congress should abolish the transportation tax on 
passengers to permit further development of air travel in 
short-haul markets, Local taxing authorities should grant 
tax concessions to local carriers similar to those offered as 
an inducement to industry. Airport authorities should keep 
space rentals and landing fees at a minimum while carriers 
are subsidized. 

Congressmen who seek air service through appeal to 
the CAB should seek payment for such services before 
Congressional appropriations committees. If such air serv- 
ices should later fail to develop the requisite volume of 
traffic, congressmen should withdraw further support for 
continuation of the unneeded service. 

The local airline industry can be made self-sufficient 
within five years. This will require a carefully studied effort 
on the part of the Board and the carriers. 

For some, it can be done sooner. It will require the co- 
operation of the public, local communities, the carriers, 
the CAB, and government -agencies whose conduct can 
help or hurt the program. Let me say that we look forward 
today more hopefully than ever before. 


EDMUND CONVERSE 
Bonanza Air Lines 


OUR invitation to comment on subsidies mentions the 

local airlines’ “remarkable record.” I would say, “fan- 
tastic record.” I also believe the record in revenue pas- 
senger miles truly reveals the flying public’s need for our 
services, 

Over the past 15 years we have had many handicaps: 
lack of a good image to project to the public; lack of in- 
dustry status; extremely limited operations; under capital- 
ization; limited budgets; an image as a second class citizen 
in the eyes of many public officials. 

Now we have status. We are identified as the subsidized 
segment of the air transport industry. We have a fantastic 
record of public service without profit. 

Yes, I foresee permanent subsidy for some cities on our 
systems under the existing route structure and standards of 
regulation. This stems from early DC-3 concepts. 

I recognize changes for the better. Permanent certifica- 
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tion, guaranteed loans, etc., indicate improved acceptance 
by a sympathetic congress, plus an enlightened CAB. 

Support for cities on local systems is a mutual problem 
that can be resolved by the cities (prime beneficiaries), by 
trunk air lines (secondary beneficiaries), by our group of 
air lines (third beneficiaries), by congress and CAB (public 
servants) dedicated to providing and administering modern 
air service. 

With our access to an informed press, supported with 
hard sell facts prepared by local industry groups (financial, 
manufacturing and supporting with goods and services), 
coupled with hard sell cooperation of trunk air lines, we 
can provide congress and CAB with improved policies and 
realistic controls for administration of public service 
revenues. 

Subsidy for air service to some cities will remain limited. 
Congressional policies have long supported pioneering 
modes of transportation and provided subsidies based on 
public interest, national defense and postal needs. 

With present public demands for service and our im- 
proving public status, we must get to work, stop our beef- 
ing, use the tools now available and work on developing 
new cost saving and traffic generating techniques: 


A three-point program 

1. Continue our education programs, enlightening con- 
gress and CAB on cost compared to benefits. We have 
been partially successful to date, pending rate of return 
cases, tariff increases, “class rate” and “use or lose it” 
policy announcement by CAB. 

2. Continue vigorous selling to trunk managements and 
sales and public relations personnel, joining hands in con- 
vincing user, political and financial publics that our end 
product is service for public convenience and necessity 

Feeder and commuter services of Lake Central are as 
vital to jet trunk and international airlines’ welfare and 
stockholders’ interest as is their own interest in limos, ta*is, 
hotels, rental cars, travel agency and city ticket offices, in- 
cluding VIP courtesy lounge facilities to get the tra‘fic 
necessary for profits. 

3. Continue to educate municipal, state and federal 
officials with the fact that local air lines are primarily in 
competition with the private auto—not with railrords, 
busses, transcontinental and global air lines or fixed tse 
operators. 

The record shows that the primary beneficiary of s 1b- 
sidy is the traveling public, not the stockholders of local 
air lines. 

We in the industry must sell our services to the pul lic. 
We can and we will, by using hard sell facts, aided by 
cooperation from the press (our public voice), major .if- 
lines (our partners), civic and legislative leaders (our s:TV- 
ants) and the public at large (our customers). 
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The job is ours, nobody elses. We can reduce subsidy 
rovided our national economy continues a normal, healthy 
-rowth, I believe it’s sooner than many of our adversaries 
hink, for the following reasons: 

® CAB’s recent policy of certificating locals into stronger 
iravel markets without restrictions. 

© A realistic rate of return decision—a big step in the 
ight direction. 

® Announcement by chairman and one CAB member of 
plans to implement the new class mail rate formula by 
January |. 

® Recent tariff increases in the general passenger fare 
case—averaging 10% across the board for locals. This 
really finances the needed requirements. 

® The carriers’ introduction of new equipment, coach 
and commuter, and no-reservations system plans, supple- 
mented by innovations being introduced daily, spell lower 
unit cost plus better service and greater investor confidence. 
The result should be profitable operations with carriers 
ready to plow back earnings for the greater task of to- 
morrow’s needs. In other words, better relations all round. 


Gwin HIcks 
Lake Central Airways 


HE economic health of the local service industry can 

only be improved through government regulation that 
recognizes the condition of its patients—the local carriers 
—and does something to maintain and improve their 
economic well being. 

No doubt, much is desired in the regulatory field. The 
agencies involved, particularly the CAB and FAA, have 
the best of intentions, but somewhere between aspirations 
and results something is missing. 

An example is the so-called rate of return which the 
CAB has allowed the carriers to receive in mail pay. The 
rates of seven percent for past period mail rates and the 
former rate of eight percent for future permanent mail 
rates have never been attained. This is evident in an exam- 
ination of the carriers’ balance sheets. 

A recent Board order in the Rate of Return Case in- 
creased the future period rate to a minimum of nine and a 
maximum of 12.75 percent. But this action for patients 
whose economic health is precarious is like providing track 
shoes for an infant. The higher rate is only available to 
carriers with enough economic success to attract stock- 
holders and increase equity. 


Subsidy is target 

The real objective is the elimination of subsidy. A real- 
‘tic rate of return would improve economic health, but it 

uld not sustain it without continued increases in subsidy 
i less greater opportunities were available for revenue hikes 
‘'thout corresponding boosts in expenses. 

The boost in revenues can be attained by eliminating 
¢ erating restrictions, by suspending trunkline services at 
r imerous intermediate stops now served jointly with local 
¢ rriers, and by extending to local carriers potentially 
| ofitable markets now served by trunklines. 

In the local service area cases which the Board has been 
t aring, there is no doubt that the proposals outlined above 
\ re to be considered. Unfortunately, the results have not 
t en encouraging, While some operating restrictions have 
| en dropped and some profitable routes have been created, 
! ore routes have been awarded that have little if any 
€ onomic potential and some operating restrictions still 
€ ist that are needlessly hampering. 

Moreover, suspensions of trunkline authority usually 
| ve occurred only where the trunks have not opposed such 
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actions, and most suspensions have not been profitable. 


The Board believes, and local carriers agree, that one 
of the carriers’ purposes is to provide service to smaller 
communities. But this objective must not be so over- 
whelming that it results in an unnecessary drain upon the 
taxpayer. In West Coast’s opinion, this is the result of 
local area service cases decided thus far. 

West Coast believes that remedies are needed if subsidy 
is to be virtually eliminated. The jet era is here. Trunklines, 
with large investments in pure jets, cannot continue to 
serve the intermediate markets without becoming split per- 
sonalities. Intermediate cities will not tolerate outmoded 
aircraft. 

Strengthened local service carriers with good economic 
health should meet these needs and can do so by more 
positive action. The “use it or lose it” policy should be 
toughened and exercised religiously. 


Better cost control needed 


Another way to achieve better economic health is greater 
recognition of cost control on the part of the local carriers. 
Too often regulatory agencies fail to understand the in- 
creases in capital requirements and overhead resulting from 
unnecessary regulation. : 

This has been evident from failure to recognize that the 
local service operation is different from the trunkline— 
particularly the pure jet trunk. A DC-8 or 707 operation 
differs from the F-27, yet the requirements are virtually the 
same under FAA regulations. CAB also requires the filing 
of the same reports by locals that are filed by trunks—plus 
some that the trunks do not file. 

West Coast hopes that the regulatory agencies will do 
something soon to improve the economic health of the 
local carriers. Our stockholders are entitled to some con- 
sideration after 14 years—to date they have received no 
dividends. We believe that improved economic health and 
better potential earnings will eliminate subsidy and increase 


NICK BEZ, Pres. 
West Coast Airlines 





the number of investors believing in the future of air 
transportation. 
Nick BEZz 


West Coast Airlines 


This series of letters from local airline presidents com- 
menting on the subsidy issue will continue next issue with 
one of the three remaining correspondents, Leslie O. Barnes, 
president of Allegheny Airlines. In the months following 
will appear comments by Joseph H. FitzGerald, Ozark presi- 
dent, and Keith Kahle, president of Central Airlines. @ 
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Proteus turboprop achieves 2,400-hours overhaul life— 
over 1,000,000 hours in service... 


..-ANOTHER 


Separate turbines drive 
compressor and propeller 7 


ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


The Proteus 705 turboprop powers the Britannia 102 
airliners which ply BOAC’s arduous Commonwealth 
routes. It was recently announced that this 3,890-hp 
aero-engine has been cleared for an overhaul life of 
2,400 hours! This very impressive figure has been reached 
in just over three years service—a rate of increase never 
before achieved by any other engine, piston or gas tur- 
bine. And Proteus engines have now logged over 1,000,000 
flying hours with 13 airlines and RAF Transport Com- 
mand—all over the world. During this time, Proteus 


development has continued and later versions deliver 
even more power for a lower specific fuel consumption. 

But it is not only in the air that the Proteus has prove’! 
its success. For derivatives of this free-turbine engin: , 
backed by great operational experience, are giving th» 
same outstanding service as powerplants for fast patr: | 
boats and for industrial electrical generators. 

For further information, please write to Bristol Aer - 
Industries Limited, 200 International Aviation Buildin, , 
Montreal 3, Canada. Tel: University 6-5471. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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Trunk Equities Still Far Off Form 


$7.4 million net loss for first half despite traffic 
increase has discouraged even speculative support 


By SELIG ALTSCHUL 


There has been no material improve- 
ment in the investment position of the 
airline industry. 

The long anticipated jet age and its 
stimulus for additional revenues has 
fallen far short in developing the ex- 
pected level of earnings. Operating 
costs of the new jets have exceeded 
projections. Oppressive route competi- 
tion continues to weigh heavily on air- 
line earnings. 

It is a strange anomaly. when the 
domestic trunks can boast an increase 
of 7.6% in traffic for the first six 
months of this year and show a sharp 
reversal in earnings for their efforts. 
Their net loss of $7.4 million for this 
period compares with profit of $29.4 
million for the same period in 1959. 
A swing of $36.8 million in reverse 
occurred on a traffic increase of 7.6%. 


Action, not reasons 

The lack of profit improvement is not 
beyond explanation. But the investor 
generally is not interested in reasons 
when viewing conflicting trends be- 
tween traffic and earnings. 

As a result, airline equities have 
failed to attract any worthwhile in- 
vestment or even speculative support. 
This is apparent in analysis of airline 
book values and recent market prices 
(sce table). Most equities continue to 
se!l below book values. 

Interestingly enough, Northeast 
(which has a negative book value) and 
(pital sell at the highest market pre- 
ums over book. No doubt this is a 
lection, in part, of their franchise 
\ lue for mergers. 

The decline in Capital’s book, how- 
e er, also points up the fact that there 
i: a deterioration hazard in stated asset 
\ luations. Capital’s book value per 
s ire declined from $13.54 to $4.06 
p . share from December 31, 1959 to 
J ne 30, 1960. Capital had an operating 
k s of $4,966,625 during this period. 
b it it also wrote off some $1,800,000 
© about $2.00 per share on obsolete 

craft and parts. 

No longer can airlines feel certain 
realizing capital gains as they dispose 
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of older equipment. For many carriers, 
losses are almost inevitable. Under 
such circumstances, reported current 
book values do not fully reflect this 
built-in loss and may not be too real- 
istic. It is certain that asset positions 
of most airlines are not improving either 
from inflationary trends on capital 
equipment or from earnings. 

Every line has drawn down various 
credits on the premise that such loans 
would be supported by earnings which 
would shore up asset values. It was felt 
additional equity or equity-type money 
would be infused into the airline in- 
dustry at the earliest opportunity. 

Earnings have not developed as ex- 
pected. As a dual consequence, it has 
been difficult to attract additional 
equity money and net worth positions 
have eroded. This has led to a condition 
where a number of airlines are exposed 
so that their debt ratios are showing 
in an embarrassing manner. 

Also, cash flows (mostly depreciation 
charges plus retained earnings) have 
been hard pressed to meet current ma- 
turities as they become due. 

But no management anywhere likes 
to dilute its net worth by selling below 
book value. This is the dilemma facing 
many airlines today. 

Financial exigencies being what they 
are, measures are reported underway 
to bring in additional money. 


National, for example, has filed to 
sell about $10 million in the form of 
convertible debentures. Additional 
financing, including the sale of its block 
of 400,000 shares of Pan American 
World Airways stock, which it is under 
CAB orders to sell, is also indicated. 


National ahead 


Incidentally, National currently ap- 
pears to be ahead some $3.2 million 
from its original swap of 400,000 
shares with Pan American. When the 
exchange was first made, both stocks 
were selling at approximately the same 
level. Now, National’s equity is some 
8 points lower than that of Pan Ameri- 
can. It is small wonder that Pan Ameri- 
can is pressing for a return exchange 
of the stock. 

Further, Continental placed $12.5 
million in 642% subordinated notes 
with some investors. Funds so ob- 
tained, plus a $3 million subordinated 
note to be issued to Boeing in final 
payment for an airplane, will be used 
to roll over current heavy bank and 
other equipment maturities as well as 
to discharge existing obligations. 

One main objective is to extend loan 
maturities while shifting some of the 
obligations away from the banks. But 
even after this refunding, Continental 
will still have a heavy debt structure to 
contend with. 


EQUITY VALUATIONS—BOOK AND MARKET ————— 


Common Per 
Shares Book Common Market Ratio 
Outstanding Value Share Price Market/ 
June 30, 1960 Oct. 8, 1960 Book 
(000) 
American 8,613,235* $149,223 $17.32* $18.125 105% 
Braniff 2,948,119 36,767 12.48 9.25 74 
Capital 909,659 3,696 4.06 5.50 135 
Continental 1,834,400 17,018 9.28 6.125 66 
Delta 1,122,233 38,902 34.66 25.25 73 
Eastern 3,170,892 113,679 35.85 25.50 71 
National 1,815,513 33,041 18.20 10.875 60 
Northeast 1 783,688 (5,945) (3.33) 3.875 i 
Northwest 1,384,902 39,911 28.81 17.00 59 
Pan American 6,607,342 136,150 20.61 18.50 90 
TWA 6,674,155 119,408 17.89 11.25 63 
United 4,069,104 143,555 35.28 28.625 8! 
Western 1,430,730 31,851 22.26 19.50 88 


* Assuming complete conversion of preferred. ( ) Deficit. 












Operating Net Off $85 Million 
As August Gains Are Year's Best 


First solid signs of an upturn in the 
airline profits are beginning to show. 
The U.S. domestic trunks, after regis- 
tering a $9.2 million operating profit 
in July, added $11.4 million in the 
black column in August. 

But as a group, the twelve trunks 
are still far off their 1959 form finan- 
cially. The operating profit through 
August is only $15.8 million compared 
to $90.6 million at the same time last 
year. 


Five trunks still in red 

Five trunks are operating in the red, 
headed by Eastern with a domestic 
operating loss of $6.6 million. Capital 
is down $5.5 million, National $3.3 
million, TWA $2.8 million and North- 
east about $2 million, 

On the profit side, United showed 
the biggest gains, erasing its $1.5 mil- 
lion loss through the first seven months 
with a $5.5 million operating profit in 
August. However, it ranks only fifth 
among trunks for the eight months. 

American Airlines’ operating profit 
of $12.7 million through August is 
tops among trunks. AA is followed by 
three regional carriers, Delta at $6 
million, Continental at $4.5 million and 
Western at $4.4 million. The operating 
gains of these four amount to $27.6 
million or almost $11 million more 
than the entire trunk industry. 

Of the four, American and Conti- 
nental showed a drop in operating in- 
come from July. AA dipped from $3 
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——Eight Months Finances——, 


Here is a carrier-by-carrier report 
on results for August and for the 
year 1960 to date. Figures are in 
thousands of dollars and are for 
domestic operations only. 


Year to Date 
$12,691 
1938 
(5508) 
4500 
6125 
(6579) 
(3268) 
(1998) 
228! 
(2850) 
4062 
4391 


Airline August 
American $ 2525 
Braniff 599 
Capital (186) 
Continental 935 
Delta 290 
Eastern (971) 
National (905) 
Northeast (183) 
Northwest 958 
TWA 2014 
United 5527 
Western 812 











Total: $11,415 $15,785 





million in July to $2.5 million and 
Continental from $947,000 to $935,- 
000. 

United gained from $3.2 million in 
July to $5.5 million in August, while 
Braniff, Delta, and- Western showed 
moderate gains. TWA _ improved its 
$1.8 million operating gain in July to 
$2 million in August. 

Capital pared its July loss of $355,- 
000 to $186,000 in August and North- 
east shaved its from $388,000 to 
$183,000. Eastern’s increased from 
$810,000 in July to $971,000 in Au- 
gust and National’s from $598,000 to 
$905,000. 

Results for the first eight months 
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point clearly to year-end results thi 
will be far below expectations. A 
though the July 1 fare increase ha; 
helped some, a shift in traffic fror) 
firstclass to coach has tended to nu - 
lify its full potential benefit to airline 
balance sheets. 

With the new jets carrying a higi 
percentage of tourist seats, the more 
recent CAB approval of coach fares 
at 75% of firstclass should provide 
another financial assist. However, the 
effects of this second fare jump comes 
late in the year, probably too late to 
offer much help in improving the over- 
all results for 1960. a 


Sales Lag New Capacity; 
Coach Continues to Gain 


U.S. domestic trunk traffic, pressed 
by the influences of the transition to 
jets and a general fare hike, continues 
to show a widening breach between the 
amount of seat capacity added and the 
carriers’ ability to fill these seats. 

For the first nine months of 1960, 
while total available seat-miles of 36.98 
billion are up to 9.1% over the 33.88 
billion last year, total passenger-miles 
increased only 5.5%. 

Expressed in load factor, the critical 
index of traffic trends, 1960 is down 
2.08 percentage points. 

Only in coach traffic, where the jets 
by their speed have upset the relative 
values of first-class and tourist services, 
are revenue passenger-miles holding 
close to capacity increases. 


Coach drop less 


Instead of a 3.6 point spread be- 
tween first-class capacity offered and 
that sold, coach seat-mile increases ex- 
ceed revenue passenger-mile gains by 
only 1.9 points. And although coach 
load factor has dropped from 1959, it 
is down only 1.04 points, exactly half 
of the first-class decline. 

The penetration of coach into a 
stronger position in the traffic picture 
is evidenced by the sharp increase from 
43.9% of the total revenue passenger- 
miles sold in the first nine months of 
*59 to 48.6% this year. In total c- 
pacity offered, coach stands at 45.4‘ 
this year compared to 41.7% last yea~. 

Although coach represented 54% of 
all revenue passenger miles sold in Ju y 
and 54.5% in August, its share dipped 
to only 51% in September, This pr - 
sumably reflects normal curtailment f 
coach services at the end of the sur - 
mer tourist season. 

Instead of the 2.09 billion and 2.'3 
billion coach seat-miles offered in Ju y 
and August, domestic trunks in Se )- 
tember trimmed this 6.2% from t¢€ 
July level and 8.1% below that of 
August. a 
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U.S. Airline Traffic for August 
1960 vs. 1959 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT Magazine from Official CAB data. 


Revenue Passengers (000) 


__Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 





1960 1959 


% Change 1960 1959 


% Change 





DOMESTIC 


American 

Braniff 

Capital . 
Continental 

Delta 

Eastern 

National junta 
ER 
Northwest pee 
Trans World ....... 
United 

Western 


INTERNATIONAL 


American 

Braniff 

Caribair 

Delta . ae es 

Eastern, Overseas .. 
San Juan ve 
Bermuda 
Mexico 

National 

Northwest 

Panagra ‘ : 

Pan American, System ... 
Latin American .. 
Atlantic : 
Pacific 
Alaska 

Trans Caribbean 

Trans World 

United hn 

Western 


LOCAL SERVICE 


Allegheny 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier : 
Lake Central 
Mohawk 
North Central 
Ozark 

Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern* 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 


531 
"Traffic influenced by ALPA strike. 


HELICOPTERS 


Chicago ‘ 
Los Angeles 
New York 


INTRA HAWAII 


Aloha 
Hawaiian 


ALASKA 
Alaska . 
Alaska Coasta 
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Delta Jet circuits 
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Half the nation is transformed to one community, with the new commuter circuits provided 
by Delta’s Big Jets! It’s now possible to commute between many cities, leaving in the morn- 
ing, having nearly a full business day there, and return home the same evening. Delta Je's 
are amplifying business hours for thousands, helping them get more done faster! Commutr 
circuits insulate against fatigue by condensing travel time. The big switch is to Delta Jet:. 


First to fly the Douglas DC-8 and the Convair 880 
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the air line with the BIG JETS 
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| TECHNICALLY SPEAKING 


By Joe Murphy 


Poisson was wrong, says FAA . . . Double-decker 
for jets? . . . Maybe JATO yet for the F-27 


The U.S. is coming!—But the British 
are way out front when it comes to 
realism in taking advantage of the 
reliability of jet engines. The Rolls- 
Royce Avon, which began service in 
Comet 4s only two weeks before Pan 
Am introduced Boeing 707s, has an 
overhaul! period of 2300 hours. 

U.S. carriers, although boasting a 
terrific reliability record with P&W 
JT3s and JT4s, are still down in the 
1200 to 1400-hr. range, a difference 
of millions of dollars in operating 
costs. The reason, of course, is FAA’s 
experimental approach to statistical 
quality control in monitoring time ex- 
tensions. 

As someone so cleverly phrased it at 
the recent ATA meeting in Kansas 
City, Mr. Poisson laid ground rules 
in 1837 that have stood for years and 
years, and it wasn’t until 1960 that 
Mr. Quesada proved he was wrong. 


Word of warning!—Learn from ex- 
perience, says Frontier Airlines. If 
you’re a local airline shopping for 
used transports from trunks who no 
doubt have made some of their own 
modifications, be sure to insist on a 
complete set of engineering drawings 
as one of the contract stipulations. If 
you don’t, they’re not easy to come 
by later—in a hurry, that is. 





Two-level jet—That lower deck 
lounge which distinguished the Boeing 








Stratocruiser from all other postwar 
transports may find its way into a 
jet yet. 

Pan Am is interested. Both Douglas 
and Boeing have been approached. 
Although Douglas hasn’t decided to 
offer the bigger airplane it will require, 
Boeing has made a mock-up of the 
lounge. The aircraft would use engines 
in the 21,000 to 22,000 Ib. thrust class, 
probably a fan version of the JT4. 


Let's get busy—We were taken back 
quite a bit to hear that West Coast 
Airlines and others may be changing 
center sections on their F-27s within a 
year unless something is done to extend 
the 7600-hr. “safe life” limit placed on 
the structure during certification. 

Later, the wings and cabin windows 
come in for change at 10,000 hrs. We 
can’t conceive of how aircraft times 
could have grown so close to this limit 
without action. 


JATO for F-27s—Aerojet-General is 
talking to Fairchild and Piedmont Air- 
lines about launching a three-way pro- 
ject to put JATO on F-27s to recover 
the payload losses inflicted on the twin 
turboprop by unrealistic performance 
regulation. 

It would permit full realization of 
operating weights planned for the F- 
27 before CAB had its SR-422 and 
subsequent nightmares. The big air- 
lines and big manufacturers sure let 
the locals down when they left this 
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Si’ NS OF THE TIMES: In a rare photo, this Boeing 707 personifies a trend toward 


Joi. services. Markings of owner, Air France, are in big letters, those of Japan Air 
Li» s are smaller. Operation is between Paris, Anchorage and Tokyo. 
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battle for Fairchild to fight alone. 

How the powers that be in FAA 
permitted the CAB’s original disfigure- 
ment of the F-27s economic potential 
to remain in effect we'll never know. 
Doesn’t anyone ever look at the record 
to see if a decision proves right or 
wrong? In case FAA hasn’t heard yet, 
the Rolls-Royce Dart is a reliable en- 
gine. It has 3000-hour overhaul periods 
to prove it. 


Exit fuel heaters?—Watch for offer- 
ing soon by Phillips Petroleum Co. of 
an additive for anti-icing protection of 
jet fuels. It’s called S5SMB and is 
undergoing military evaluation. 


Convair A-1 with locals—The stand- 
out conclusion we reached at the meet- 
ing of local airlines preceding the ATA 
engineering and maintenance confer- 
ence is that Convair is doing an excel- 
lent job helping out new operators of 
240s, 340s and 440s. 

Two documents that impressed us 
were a Convairliner Operations Digest 
and a Maintenance Digest. There is 
also a complete summary of service 
letters issued on Convairs. First copy 
is free to new operators, but additional 
sets may be had at $35 each. 


AMF is busy—Keep an eye on Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry in the air- 
craft and airport equipment field. Firm 
has bought out Air Logistics’ rights to 
the “wheel mover” for towing jets and 
has modified it to include starting and 
ground power provisions. It’s a three- 
in-one ramp unit. 

It also has extensive plans to help 
speed passengers and baggage through 
terminals. We're always impressed 
with the job AMF did with automatic 
“pin boys” for bowling. Maybe there’s 
some hope yet for airport services, 


Safety hint—Our suggestion to the 
heads of safety for all airlines. Get 
NASA to show you the films of model 
tests of a water pond covered with 
Mylar plastic to prevent over-runs 
with jets. We trust FAA will get mov- 
ing fast on full-scale tests. Concept is 
being marketed by North American’s 
Autonetics Division and looks like the 
best deal yet for jet airport safety. 
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at work in 
the Congo 














“U- S. Air Force 
Lockheed C-130 
Hercules 


The recent crisis in the Congo has once again proved that the self- 
sustained aircraft is of vital importance in transporting cargo and 
passengers to and from landing fields where no ground support 
equipment exists. 

The USAF Lockheed C-130 Hercules is designed to land and take 


off from extremely short runways carrying heavy loads of cargo or 


AiResearch gas 
turbine compressor 
GTC8S is built 
into the left wheel 
well of the C-130. 


passengers. Equipped with an AiResearch gas turbine and starting AEirneh et etins 
. . . sterter 7 < s 
system, the C-130 is entirely self-sufficient and can operate from the tectaliied om ena al 


C-130's four 
turboprop engines. 


heat of the Congo to the cold of the Antarctic without the need of 
ground support equipment. 





Please direct inquiries to Phoenix Division. 


CORP OR ATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California + Phoenix, Arizona 


Systems and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, SPACECRAFT, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
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USAF Mulls Douglas Cargo Study 


Project advances to service test stage 


with prototypes of new aircraft loading devices 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has wound up 
the first phase of its far-reaching air 
cargo handling systems study and its 
recommendations are now being pon- 
dered by the U.S. Air Force. 

The Douglas project, labeled the 
463L Materials Handling Support Sys- 
tem now moves into the service test 
stage with several recommended items 
of equipment advancing to the hard- 
ware Stage. 

Douglas is working against a dead- 
line of about January 1961 to define 
a test adapted to domestic U.S. Logair 
operations and about July 1961 for all 
MATS global logistic operations. The 
USAF is shooting at a target of 1964 
to have the 463L system phased in com- 
pletely. 

Major components of the aircraft 
loading system, essentially a wedding 
of the Douglas rigid-pallet, side guide 
rail system of the C-133 and the Brooks 
& Perkins C-130 aerial delivery sys- 
tem, are: 

* A standard pallet, measuring 88 
by 108 in. Provision also is made for 
half-size pallets 54 by 88 in.; for one- 


PALLETIZED load in aircraft rides on four roller strips, 
is restrained by top flange on side rails (Right). 


S! ETCH shows honeycomb pallet construction and lip of 
pu ‘et that rides below flange of fuselage floor rail (Below). 
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quarter and one-eighth size boxes for 
cargo consolidation (see sketch) and 
two special one-quarter size food con- 
tainers. One would be an expendable 
perishable food container, the other a 
reusable type for frozen foods. 

® Rails and rollers—The aircraft por- 
tion of the system provides guide rails 
running the length of the fuselage with 
the pallet riding below the top flange 
of the rail. This serves as a hold-down 
device for the cargo load. Four rows 
of rollers also running the fuselage 
length permit easy movement of loaded 
pallets. 

® Loading equipment—In addition to 
a wide variety of ground equipment 
now in use, Douglas has come up with 
five new pieces of terminal-to-aircraft 
loading devices. They include: (1) a 
mobile loader of 20,000 and 40,000 
lb. capacity; (2) a 27,000 Ib. capacity 
“wishbone” loader; (3) a single pallet 
dolly; (4) a 10,000 Ib. fork truck; and, 
(5) an adjustable height trailer. 

Among these, prototypes are being 
built of the 40,000 Ib. loader, the wish- 
bone loader and the 10,000 Ib. fork 


truck. The latter calls for a 48-in. load 
center design compared to the usual 
24 inches. A 6,000-lb. capacity fork 
truck also is recommended with the 48- 
in. load center. American Machine & 
Foundry is building all prototypes ex- 
cept the fork truck. Yale & Towne will 
handle the fork truck modification. 

The Douglas study and its recom- 
mendations extend far beyond the scope 
of cargo aircraft loading, this being 
but one facet. In all, there are nine 
areas being explored: (1) customer re- 
quirements (cargo traffic); (2) cargo 
handling systems; (3) aircraft; (4) air- 
port location and facilities; (5) freight 
terminal design; (6) terminal-to-aircraft 
handling equipment; (7) documentation; 
(8) communications, and, (9) person- 
nel. 

In its study of military cargo traffic, 
Douglas reviewed 1.5 million line items 
involving 2.5 million overseas shipments 
by all forms of transportation during 
1958. Results showed 61% weighed 
10 Ibs. or less, 90% weighed 100 Ibs. 
or less and 99% fell below 500 Ibs. 


Continued on page 53 



















Let this weather-seeing eye help cut costs 
of operating your executive aircraft 


The RCA AVQ-50 Weather Radar in your aircraft will help your pilot 
to bring you to destination in better time and greater comfort than ever 
before. In terms of money saved, this may be important; in terms of time 
saved, it may be priceless. Being able to ‘‘see’’ the weather far ahead 
enables your pilot to select a smooth path through or between turbulent 
areas and often avoid the long costly detours formerly necessary. 


All this is important to the effective and economical use of business and 
executive aircraft and makes for greater flying safety and comfort. These 
are the reasons why weather radar has been designated as required 
equipment on most commercial airlines. Now, by making the AVQ-50 
lighter, simpler and more compact, weather radar is made available to 
aircraft with weight, power and space limitations. 


Any of the authorized RCA Dealers listed on the opposite page, will be 
glad to give you full information. Or write: Radio Corporation of America, 
11819 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, California. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
® 
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For full information 





about the RCA 


WEATHER RADAR 


get in touch 


with your nearest 


RCA authorized 


dealer listed below. 


Aircraft Radio & Accessory Co, 
Denver 7, Colorado 


Airmar Radio Service, Inc. 
Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 


AiResearch Aviation Service Co. 
Div. of Garrett Corp. 
Los Angeles 45, California 


Anderson Aircraft Radio Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Associated Radio Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
Atlantic Aviation Corp. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Butler Aviation, inc. 
Chicago 66, Illinois 
Butler Aviation 
Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 


Butler Aviation 
Washington, D. C. 


E. Farnell & Co., Inc. 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Flightcraft, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


Florida Aviation Corp. 
Miami 48, Florida 


Gopher Aviation, Inc. 
Rochester, Minn. 


Minnesota Airmotive 
Minneapolis 50, Minn. 


Ohio Aviation Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Qualitron, Inc. 
Burbank, California 


Reading Aviation Service, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 


Remmert-W erner, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Robbins Aviation Corp. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp, 
Indianapolis 21, Indiana 


San Jose Avionics Co. 
San Jose, California 


Smith-Meeker Eng. Co. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Southern Airways Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Continued from page 51 


Military freight is predominantly 
small in size, 63% of shipments being 
1 cu. ft. or less and 90% not exceeding 
10 cu. ft. It is low-density freight, too, 
with 56% of shipments being 8 Ibs./cu. 
ft. or less and 76% falling below 15 
Ibs./cu. ft. 

More than 30% of Air Materiel 
Command shipments were consolidated 
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Although Douglas has completed the 
first phase of its 463L system work for 
the Air Force, the project is far from 
complete. Some of the proposals may 
never be adopted. Others may see con- 
siderable modification as the result of 
upcoming service tests. 

However uncertain the outcome of 
the program at this time, one thing is 
evident. All past research into cargo 







SKETCH SHOWS SHAPE and dimensions of cargo containers for full, half, quarter 
and eighth-pallet shipments. 


packages which tended to move by 
slower means of transportation. This 
consolidation saved cost, but was in- 
clined to increase the transit time. 

The predominant transportation for 
AMC shipments was parcel post, either 
air or rail which accounted for 67% 
of the total. Next was Logair, handling 
10% of all AMC shipments. 


handling is being brought together in 
one place for review, There never has 
been a better opportunity to ponder the 
ultimate system. 

As a good index of the Air Force’s 
intent at arriving at one, it has spent 
some $600,000 to date on the 463L 
study and plans to spend more before 
the project is through. 5 





ATA Formula Updates Standards 


A brand new ATA formula, bearing 
little resemblance to its predecessor of 
1955 vintage, is off the press at Air 
Transport Association. Allowing but a 
brief period for dissemination, it be- 
comes the bible for comparing new 
transport operating costs. 

Designed to leave little to interpreta- 
tion and narrow the opportunity to 
“color” a proposal in favor of an air- 
plane, the 1960 formula contains these 
major changes. 

® Addition of applied maintenance 
burden (overhead) in computations. 

® Definition of block fuel and mini- 
mum fuel reserve. Also sets 8.1 Ibs. 
as standard weight for synthetic jet oil. 

® Revision of depreciation data. Air- 
frames and spares are depreciated in 
10 years to 15%; engines, spares and 
props seven years to 15%; radio five 
years to zero. 

® Complete revision of block speed 
formula to take into account ground 





maneuver and air maneuver time. 

® Modernization of crew cost com- 
putations by adding new factors not 
before considered. Third pilot costs, 
for example, are expressed as 75% of 
copilot except for the travel expense 
factor which is identical. 

® Revision of all curves and charts. 
Pilot hourly cost versus speed charts 
are extended into two new speed ranges 
—600 to 1,000 mph and 1,000 to 
1,600 mph. 

® Complete change of turbine engine 
maintenance labor curve, relating costs 
to engine thrust instead of weight. 
Engine maintenance material costs is 
related to engine price, not current 
price as in the past. 

On this last item, formula sets new 
limits on spare parts consideration, If 
all individual parts can be bought at 
the same price as an assembled engine, 
the spare parts factor would be 1.0. 
If not, must be increased to 1.50. & 
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The first version of Saturn will be 185 feet tall . . . 21 feet across 
the base . . . will contain 14 rocket engines! 


The rocket that will lead the way to 
space travel is now in development 


Space researchers at Douglas Aircraft 
are already working on the design 
and construction of the second stage 
of the huge NASA Saturn rocket. 
Saturn is the first program which 
is designed, from the ground up, to 
provide the capability of putting tons 
of payload into orbit or thrusting 
manned capsules beyond the earth’s 
pull. It will initially be able to orbit 
20,000 pounds around the earth, or 


deposit 6,000 pounds on the moon. 

Future configurations of Saturn will 
have even greater thrust and payload, 
paving the way for round trips to the 
planets. 

Fantastic as these predictions 
sound, they are the solid convictions 
of the men at Douglas whose skills 
have been behind the production of 
nearly 30,000 rockets, missiles and 
space vehicles. These include the Thor 





Douglas-built second stage is 
as tall as a 5-story building. 


IRBM which has boosted more 
successful space payloads than all 
other U.S. boosters combined. 


DOUGLAS 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS « 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT ¢ 0C-8 JETLINERS © 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT ¢ AIRCOMB® « 
GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT ¢ ANTI- 
SUBMARINE WARNING SYSTEMS 


AIRL:FT 
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Collins Shows Lightweight Weather Radar 


Weighing 48.9 lbs., this new X-band unit is 


aimed at local transport and executive markets 


By PHIL GERACI 


A new, lightweight weather radar 
which tips the scales at a modest 48.9 
Ibs. and requires only 320 watts of 
AC power was unveiled at the NBAA 
convention last month by Collins Radio 
Co. 

Following the traditional trend to- 
ward miniaturization via transistors, the 
X-band, pulse modulated unit contains 
only eight tubes. Seventy-three trans- 
istors are used in this brand new de- 
sign which can be operated from a 
strictly AC power supply. 

Although the unit is available with 
a standard PPI, another innovation of 
recent years—the bright display in- 
dicator—is also available. With the 
bright tube a hood is not required for 
viewing. 

Versatility is a feature of the WP- 
103. Three versions of stabilized an- 
tenna are available, 12 in., 18 in. and 
30 in. diameter. Stabilizing the antenna 
means that the instrument will con- 
stantly pinpoint weather conditions dead 
ahead, despite an aircraft’s pitch and 
roll 

The WP-103 can peer into the 

weather for 150 nautical miles ahead 
of the aircraft. The antennas make a 
120 deg. sweep once every second, and 
can be tilted downward or upward 
1S deg. 
Both standard and bright-tube in- 
dicators provide 30, 60 and 150 nautical 
mile range selections. Range marks are 
electronically generated. For nighttime 
Operation, an adjustable polaroid filter 
vided to dim the bright tube in- 
dica'or, The pilot can also vary the 
presentation from conventional yellow- 
green to red, 

With a standard PPI and a 12 in. 
ante ina, the unit is tagged at $10,980. 
Wit) the 18 in. antenna the price is 
$11.300. With the bright tube indicator 
and a 12 in. antenna, the equipment 
costs $14,240. Combining the 18 in. 
antenna with the bright tube indicator 
boo.is the cost to $14,560. Prices are 
et firm on the 30 in. version, 
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A number of airlines are reported 
by Collins to be looking at the WP-103. 

One local service carrier—Mohawk 
—has announced plans to lease 15 
units with an option to purchase. 

The WP-103 slices four pounds from 
its nearest competitor, according to 
Collins engineers, and requires 25 per- 


cent less rack space. The unit fits in 
one % and one 3/8 short air transport 
rack, 

Output power is 20 kw. Altitude 
ceiling is 35,000 ft. 

Five components comprise the basic 
system: 374A-3_ receiver/transmitter, 
776C-3 synchronizer, 561G-3 control 





COLLINS RADIO’S WP-103 weather radar consists of (from left): antenna; receiver/ 
transmitter; synchronizer; indicator unit, (model shown is standard PPI). 





es 
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PRINTED CIRCUIT cards containing components slip into top of equipment, can 


be removed individually for rapid servicing. Shown is synchronizer unit. 
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Eastern Air Lines oe. 





ALL OVER THE WORLD 



















PAYMOVER’— CHOICE of the 
World's Leading Airlines 







The Frank G. Hough Co. is the only manu- 
facturer to successfully design, produce and 
deliver towing equipment in the 22,500 to 
35,000 Ib. drawbar class to all these top air- 
lines. In fact, “PAYMOVER” tractors are not 
only the choice of the leading national and 
international airlines for handling their 
largest jet aircraft, but of manufacturers 
and ground-handling contractors too. 


We accept this overwhelming preference 
for “PAYMOVER” tractors as a challenge to 
continually improve and keep “PAYMOVER” 
design abreast of the future needs of the 
aircraft industry. 


The complete line of “PAYMOVER” towing 
tractors also includes smaller units (as low 
as 2,500 lb. drawbar) for towing, pushing 
and other prime mover work at truck and 
railroad terminals, piers and industrial 
plants. Complete details and specifications 
will be supplied at your request. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. (3 
CIBERTYVILLE, HLLINOTS 4 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL MARVESTER COMPANY 


1997 FRANK G. HOUGH C 


997 Sunnyside Ave., tmerentie, mh. 


B send data on “PAYMOVER" tractor of .....................0000 Ibs. 
drawbar effort 
If Nome 
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kit, 493A-4 indicator and 537F-7 12 ‘n, 
dish antenna. The 18 in. and 30 in, 
antennas are offered as optional equ ip- 
ment. 

Maintenance is vastly simplified by 
extensive use of printed circui.ry. 
Trigger and gating circuits, I.F. cir- 
cuitry, sweep and deflection circuits, 
range, video and servo amplifiers are 
designed on individual printed circuit 
cards which can be removed and tested 
individually to locate defective com- 
ponents. 

For quick repair on the line, a defec- 
tive card is simply replaced. The card is 
then returned to the shop for bench 
testing and repair. a 


Paperwork 


NWA Cuts Weather Chart 
Copy Time With Thermo-Fax 


Northwest Airlines has tied a Ther- 
mo-Fax office copying machine to 
weather reporting at its Minneapolis- 
St. Paul home office and trimmed bet- 
ter than 99% from chart duplication 
time in the bargain. 

The laborious procedure used to con- 
sume upwards of half an hour when 
charts were redrawn by hand. Now it 
takes four seconds. 

Northwest duplicates upper air prog- 
nostic charts for delivery to its New 
York flight dispatch office. To speed 
the job, 14 Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. machines, which 
will reproduce copy up to 14 inches 
wide, have been thrown into service. 

Thermo-Fax is a standard office cop- 
ier used by hard-pressed secretaries 
across the country. But Northwest is 
one of the first to adapt this dry-copy 
process to weather charts. 

“Eight different divisions located on 
the third floor make duplicates (on our 
Thermo-Fax) in less time than it would 
take to get halfway downstairs . . . to 
our duplication department . . . on the 
bottom floor.” So says T. W. Cummins, 
flight operations director. 

“The Thermo-Fax has saved us 
three-fourths of the time of our former 
procedure,” he says, and attributes a 
several-hundred-dollar saving over the 
past year to the boost in copy specd. 

The carrier needs 1,800 duplic:tes 
a month—letters, bulletins, memos, ac- 


| counting worksheets and press c'ip- 


pings, in addition to weather chari:— 
and figures that it would take a t) pe- 
writer-pounding secretary a month to 
do the job. The Thermo-Fax knock; it 
off in less than a day. 

Thermo-Fax is a dry-copy, reflec ive 
process which makes equal-size di pli 
cates of originals up to 14-in. wide @ 
a single pass through a desk-top 1a 
chine. a 
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TWA rne SuperJet AIRLINE 


is the only airline flying across the United States... 
across the Atlantic to Europe...and across Europe 
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TWA JETS now serve LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS - CHICAGO - DETROIT - NEW YORK: BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE - MIAMI 
ONDON - PARIS - ROME - LISBON - FRANKFURT - MADRID - ATHENS 


FASTEST COAST-T0-COAST 


Call your travel a gent Call your travel agent 
or nearest TWA office or nearest TWA office 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 


The only airline flying across the United States in 4 hrs. and 30 mins. 





FREIGHTING 


WITH THE 


Argos 














The revolutionary Rolamat-Argosy system of unitized loading 


One pallet, one waybill—one streamlined operation door to door. 
That's the revolutionary air freighting system with the Rolamat- 
equipped Argosy. 

Small parcels are built up on the pallet, the unitized load rolled 
onto a truck and straight from the truck into the Argosy. 
Pallets can be linked together to take heavy bulky freight, such as 
machinery. No packaging is needed. Loads up to 13} tons, less 
than 6 ft. 8 ins. high and 8 ft. 8 ins. wide, can be slid easily into 
the Argosy's 47 ft. long freighthold. 


A complete turnround at the airport takes only 20 minutes, 
including refuelling. 

Off-loading is just as easy. The cargo is rolled onto the lorries 
backed up at both ends of the fuselage. 

No special handling technique is required—lifting trucks and 
cranes can thus be completely dispensed with. 

Rolamat saves time, saves trouble, saves money, saves labour, 
saves warehouse space. Yes sir, things really move with the 
Rolamat-Argosy system of unitized freight handling! 


Designed to bring the cost of air freight down to earth 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION zte sircet, si. sames’s, London, $.W.. 
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Landis Calls for Dynamic Leadership 


By J. F. LARSH 
Contributing Editor 


Sayen vs Landis—lIn a letter to all 
pilots, Mr. Landis has taken a position 
diametrically opposed to that of Mr. 
Sayen’s administration. Mr. Sayen’s 
supporters argue that Mr. Sayen only 
does what the pilots tell him to do; 
Mr. Landis’ supporters state that if 
this is so he is functioning only as a 
clerk, however, not on a clerk’s salary 
($45,000 with all benefits). They 
clam ALPA does not need an errand 
boy but a dynamic leader. 


Washington representation — Mr. 
Sayen’s supporters claim that he is do- 
ing as much as anyone can in regard 
to representing the pilots with govern- 
mental agencies in Washington. To 
this, Mr. Landis has said, “The Asso- 
ciation’s top executive officers are not 
close to Washington and thus familiar 
with moves as they are being con- 
templated. Some of it is due to de- 
layed or ineffective representation be- 
fore the agencies themselves.” 

To back up his position, he cites the 
attempted intervention by ALPA in 
the Southern Airwzeys’ mail subsidy 
increase. ALPA did not intervene until 
after the subsidy was granted. 

Another case cited is the Browns- 
ville Tampico Route Suspension Case 
in which ALPA representatives did 
not appear at the hearing to present 
evidence and their brief was filed with 
the CAB after the deadline date. As a 
result, the CAB wrote ALPA that, 
due to their ineffective representation, 
their arguments could not be con- 
sid “red. 


Industrial unionism—Mr. Sayen and 
hi executive committee, in complete 
disregard of their own bylaws, (Illinois 
court decision, October 11, 1960) 
piiced a trusteeship on the stewards 
stewardesses union. 
1 effect, this would combine the 
illed non-professional flight attend- 
a (turnover rate 50% per year) 
wh the professional highly skilled 
pi’ ts whose turnover rate is only one- 
ha! of one percent per year. If they 

made members of ALPA, they 
w | become a large block of votes that 
Cc. be used politically. 

Vhoever controls the flight attend- 
ar‘, will control the entire union be- 


Cc 
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cause in a short time there will be 
more flight attendants than pilots due 
to the transition to jets (four flight 
attendants to every two or three pilots). 

In such similar cases, the benefits 
to the skilled workers become out of 
proportion to those of the unskilled 
workers because the voting strength is 
held by unskilled. 

Mr. Landis takes the opposite posi- 
tion. He states, “their problems, their 
pay rates and duties are so dissimilar 
to those of the pilots that amalgama- 
tion of pilots with any dissimilar craft 
should not be attempted. 

“However, continuing understand- 
ing by the pilots of their problems and 
by them of the pilots’ problems is 
essential. A working relationship that 
would not undermine the independence 
of the pilots but which would tend to 
coordinate the acitivities of all phases 
of the industry is, in my opinion, de- 
sirable.” 


85 hours—The two candidates are 
opposed in regard to this issue. Mr. 
Sayen’s administration has stated a 
reduction in hours “cannot be obtained 
even with all the resources of ALPA.” 

Mr. Landis wrote the ALPA mem- 
bership, ‘ . in the light of their 
(the pilots) contribution to increased 
productivity and the physical and 
psychological burdens that jet pilot- 
age places upon them, the so-called 
1-2-3 package formula and other duty 
rigs devised fail in my opinion ade- 
quately to compensate for thése 
factors. 

“This problem calls for review with 
emphasis on the desirability of reduc- 
ing the 85-hour maximum as well as 
increasing basic pay rates.” 


ALPA politics—At a recent meeting 
of EAL Council 51 in New York, 
both Mr. Sayen and Mr. Landis were 
invited to talk with the pilots of that 
council. Mr. Landis accepted and 
appeared, receiving an overwhelming 
endorsement. However, Mr. Sayen did 
not appear, advising the pilots that he 
did not intend to do any politicing. 
Those familiar with politics in ALPA 
take this with a grain of salt, since 
President Sayen is known as one of the 
most vigorous politicians ALPA has 


had. No doubt what Mr. Sayen means 
is that he will do his politicing through 
others by word of mouth and whisper- 
ing campaigns with no-holds-barred 
when the board of directors meets at 
the convention during November. 


ALPA board of directors—Have they 
lost control? According to a recent 
court decision: (1) The ALPA mem- 
bership can be-assessed for anything; 
(2) Less than a majority of the board 
of directors can authorize an assess- 
ment; (3) A ballot may include any 
number of propositions with only one 
place to vote; (4) The president is 
not required to inform the board of 
directors of all pertinent data and in- 
formation on the subject ballot when 
requesting their vote. 

The board of directors is by-passed 
in the processing and hearing of 
charges against any of their fellow 
pilots and, should an interpretation of 
their constitution and bylaws be neces- 
sary, less than a majority of the board 
of directors can do this. 

Apparently, the ALPA board of 
directors, by carefully placed resolu- 
tions, has had its authority taken away 
and in effect delegated to international 
officers. 

A more recent indication of the 
board of directors’ loss of control in 
ALPA was a decision by Mr. Sayen 
that James M. Landis, his opponent 
for president of ALPA, was not a 
bona fide candidate under the ALPA 
Constitution and Bylaws and, there- 
fore, was not entitled to the ALPA 
mailing list for political purposes. 

Obviously, Mr. Sayen hopes to pre- 
vent James Landis from having the 
opportunity to address the ALPA 
board of directors at the November 
convention. Apparently the only way 
Mr. Landis can be given this right is 
by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Landis’ supporters state that if 
a leading citizen of the caliber of Mr. 
Landis is not declared eligible to be 
a candidate, they may walk out of the 
convention. It will be interesting to 
see what action the ALPA board of 
directors takes at the November con- 
vention to reassert its authority within 
the union. 
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aircraft 
engines, 
too 


.. the 
whole 
is equal 


An engine is only as dependable as its component parts. 
That is why Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engineers are never 
through designing, testing and refining. They are guided by 
this basic rule: Only the best is good enough. 


When your engine needs replacement parts, ask yourself 
this: Are the parts equal to the whole? Parts not designed 
to Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engine requirements can wear 
out prematurely, cause severe wear and damage to other 
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components. And remember, similar appearance does not 
always mean similar quality—your engine soon detects a 
difference that may escape your notice. 

When you repair or overhaul a Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
engine, make certain that replacement parts are origins! 
equipment parts. They are quickly available direct from 





PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft or its authorized distributors in th: 
United States and Canada. 
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CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO., LTD. 


Longueuil, P.Q., Canada 
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IN THE AIRLINES 


Emory T. Nunneley Jr., former CAB 
general counsel and more recently general 
counsel of Investors Diversified Services, 
Minneapolis, elected v.p. and general 
counsel of Northwest. 

John M. Hodgson, United’s v.p.-flight 
administration, named _ v.p.-communica- 
tions. J, R. Cunningham, director of com- 
munications for 26 years, continues in 
that capacity and will retire within a year. 
D. C. Lynch, asst. to senior v.p.-flight 
operations, appointed to new post of air- 
craft utilization mgr. N. F. Timper trans- 
ferred from asst. to v.p.-flying to flight 
mgr.-standards, succeeding L. L. Treece, 
named mgr. of flying. 

Walter H. Johnson Jr. resigned as Capi- 
tal’s senior v.p.-marketing to become v.p. 
of McCann-Erickson Advertising. William 
J. Murphy, Capital's Miami sales mgr., 
named director of marketing. R. H. 
Schwank resigned as director of procure- 
ment and supply and was named v.p.- 


gen. mgr. of Air Distributors Inc., Kansas | 
City. James Mask, purchasing mgr., suc- | 
ceeds Schwank, and K. R. Kuehn takes | 


Mask’s former post. 

Dr. L. G. Lederer, director of Capital’s 
medical department for 18 years, named 
medical director of American, effective 
Nov. 15, 

Nicholas Craig retired as president of 
Icelandic Airlines, and will continue as a 
consultant to the company. 

_Howard Boros resigned as v.p. of Pa- 
cific and opened a Washington law office. 

Capt. Dennis I. Peacock promoted by 
BOAC from mgr. of flight operations to 
chief of flight operations, succeeding Capt. 
T. H. Farnsworth, resigned. Capt. John 
Woodman, deputy flight mgr. of the Boe- 
ing ‘07 fleet, named chief pilot. 

Beverley S, Shenstone, chief engineer of 
Britsh European Airways, appointed to 
the .irline’s board. 

I Gonzalez, Braniff’s sales mgr. in 
Mex -o -City, named mgr. in Mexico. 


mor } 
F wk Bennett, who has been head of 
Eas: rn’s cost control, appointed mgr. of 
fligi allocation and manpower planning 
int. Operations department. 

J: .n F. Barrett, formerly traffic and 
sale director of Riddle, also a consultant, 
- 1 U.S. mgr. of Ini Airlines, based in 
Wii 

C clos Ramos, gen. mgr. of Aeronaves 
de {exico from 1944 to 1959, named 
mai ging director in Mexico for Pan 
Am ican. 

L Robert Cieciuch promoted by SAS 
fror Cleveland sales mgr. to agency and 
inte ne sales mgr. for North America and 
hori :rn Latin America. 
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Bran ff opens service to Mexico City this | 


BROWN 


WARDEN 


Donald E, Burlingame, with American 
since 1940, named director of ramp serv- 
ices, a new post. 

Organizational changes in Northeast’s 
sales dept.: E. Daniel Morton becomes 
asst. to gen. traffic mgr.; Charles H. Mc- 
Kenney, director of traffic; W. E. Jenkins, 
mgr. of ticket offices and passenger 
handling; Warren E. Smith, mgr. of sched- 
ule production; S. C. Srulevitch, mgr. of 
schedule planning and market research. 

Fred Brill, El Al sales rep, appointed 
charter officer, a new post. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


H. H. Warden, former mgr. of com- 
mercial sales for Lockheed-Marietta, ap- 
pointed sales mgr. of Pacific Airmotive’s 
Burbank aircraft division and PacAero 


<> ABOUT PEOPLE 


Engineering Corp., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 

Harold E. Haynes, Boeing controller, 
elected v.p.-finance and controller. 

Jules C. Laegeler promoted by Frark 
G. Hough Co. from chief engineer to v.p.- 
engineering. 

James VY. Crawford promoted from 
chief engineer to asst. mgr. of The Gar- 
rett Corp.’s AiResearch Mfg. Co. Dr. John 
Mason, chief of preliminary design, be- 
comes chief engineer. 

Walker G. Dollmeyer, former v.p. of 
Solar Aircraft, named v.p.-operations of 
Lycoming’s Stratford plant. 

B. F. Coggan resigned as v.p.-special 
projects of Convair to devote his time to 
other business interests. 

Richard C. Henshaw promoted by Lord 
Mfg. Co. from operations mgr. to V.p.- 
operations. 

Kenneth W. Brown, who has been v.p.- 
gen. mgr. of Avro Aircraft Ltd., Canada, 
named asst. gen. mgr. of Boeing Vertol 
division. - 

Promotions by Wilcox Electric: H. Ken- 
neth Payne to v.p-operations; Donald L. 
Welborn to v.p.-manufacturing; James Q. 
Kohler to v.p.-purchasing. 

William E. Diefenderfer promoted from 
engineering mgr. to asst. gen. mgr. of 
Hamilton Standard. Harry E. Gravlin 
named operations mgr. and Donald G. 
Richards engineering mgr. 

Dr. R. L. McCreary, Collins Radio’s 
research director at Cedar Rapids, will 











SPECIALTIES, INC. IVSI* 


3000 or 6000 ft./min.-dull white 4. 
or phosphorescent markings. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR 


with steady readability in turbulence 
IT’S THE SKIPPER’S WORD 


"First significant improvement in 25 years—accelerometer 
actions superimposed on the bleed rate mechanism provides 
accurate instantaneous instead of false lagging indications." 


INSTALLED IN: 
1. Hundreds of CORPORATE & PRIVATE 
AIRCRAFT. 
2. Entire AMERICAN AIRLINES JET 
FLEET. 


3. CONVAIR F-106A to help set present 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD. 

Fleets of BOEING 707, CONVAIR 990, 
& LOCKHEED ELECTRAS. 


Captain Charles H. Daudt 
American Airlines, Inc. 


INSTALLATION REQUIRES ONLY A STATIC SOURCE AND 20 MINUTES TO INSTALL 


MAJOR USES 


8. Optimum engine failure climb 

9. Safer black night takeoff 

10. Safer instrument takeoff by monitoring— 
Smooths turbulent air downdrafts—flap retraction sink—gear re- 
Constant landing approach sink rate traction sink—horizon acceleration errors 

Eases cruise altitude control 11. Exact descents GCA approaches 

Failed horizon replacement 12. Exact descents OMNI approaches 


WRITE FOR IVSI* DETAILS TO: 


Continental Development Corporation 
P.O. Box 5II, Ridgefield, Conn. @ IDiewood 8-6964 


Prevents over control 
. Bracket glide slope 
Eases 45 deg. bank alt. cont'l. 


NOM awr— 


*Trademark 













































































































































Research 


Responsibility 


Results 


Aerotec Industries’ products are helping aviation 
to set new performance standards. The Aircraft 
Equipment Division produces advanced controls 
and disconnects for aircraft, missiles and. nuclear 
applications. The Aerotherm Division, pioneer in 
the application of Energy Absorption (E/A)* 

to aircraft seats, manufactures all types of seating. 
The Industrial Division produces equipment for 


the cleaning, control and handling of gas and air. 
*Trademark 





AEFOTEC INOUSTRHES 


INCORPORATED 
ExEcCUTIVE OFFICES + GREENWICH, CONN. 
Plants at Bantam, Greenwich and So. norma: Conn. 


Canadian Affiliate: 1.6: CMoMe LumrTeD, Aontre 
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head a new corporate research division to 
be established in California. 


William M. Francullo, formerly with 
Bulova Research and Development L abs, 
joins Consolidated Diesel Electric’s air. 
craft equipment division as senior project 
engineer. 


IN THE AGENCIES 


G. Ward Hobbs resigned as Capital's 
v.p.-customer services to become director 
of FAA’s Bureau of National Capital Air- 


ports. 


John W. Bridges, formerly with Military 
Air Transport Service, heads a new air- 
craft fire and rescue program at FAA. 


Grace M. Biermann appointed chief of 
public information for CAB. She has been 
with the information office since 1944 and 
with CAB since 1939. 


HONORS 


William P. Lear Sr., board chairman 
of Lear-Inc., was awarded the Great Silver 
Medal of Paris for his contributions to 
aircraft safety. The Lear L-102B auto- 
pilot is used on the French Caravelle jet 
transport. 


BOOKS 


THE PROBABLE CAUSE, by Robert 
J. Serling. 287 pages. $3.95. Doubleday 
& Co., Garden City, N.Y. Robert Serling, 
Washington reporter for United Press In- 
ternational, handles a delicate subject— 
airline accidents—with skill. After three 
years of research, he covers a number 
of crashes in highly readable, nontech- 
nical detail—how they happened and why. 
He also discusses in layman’s language 
airline maintenance and overhaul, touches 
on differences between FAA, carriers, 
CAB and ALPA, and writes of the work 
that lies ahead in the air safety field 

There is no sensationalism, as_ there 
could easily be in such a book. Instead, 
the reader is reassured. In the author's 
words, “Anyone who writes about air 
crashes is quoting a speech out of con- 
text; the real story of U.S. commercial 
aviation is not one of disaster but of 
fantastic accomplishments toward greater 
safety.” Recommended reading. 





Civil Air Regulations for Mechanics; 
Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif.; $4.50. This re- 
vised 15th edition contains all FAA regu- 
lations applicable to mechanics working 
on either the airframe or the power plant 
of an aircraft. It tells what a mechanic 
can do, must do, or cannot do when con- 
structing, repairing or maintaining an air- 
craft. Also included are 250 check ques- 
tions and sample forms 


Design of Concrete Pavements for \ir- 
ports; Wire Reinforcement Institute, Dept. 
AP-11, 1049 National Press Bldg., Wash. 
4, D.C.; $3.00. This volume has been pre- 
pared as a manual to serve as a handy 
reference for engineers engaged in the de- 
sign of concrete pavements. It presents 
design criteria and practices which have 
evolved over the years, in addition to 
FAA requirements. Also included i 4 
table of aircraft loadings and landing ear 
details with sketches of typical layouts. 
Copies will be sent free to persons writ- 
ing on business letterhead 
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ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LIMITED, BOX 1400, ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P.Q. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 
AERO ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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Industry Disagrees on Jet Overhaul 


Major carriers stick to periodic shop tie-up, 
but TCA, Continental and Braniff adopt new approach 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—A major split 
in airline thinking on how to best 
schedule jet aircraft for overhaul is fast 
shaping up. 

Should these expensive, high revenue- 
producing wonders be taken out of 
service every 2,500 or 4,000 hours and 
routed to an overhaul shop for partial 
overhaul? Or is this five or six-day tie 
up too expensive a luxury for airline 
managements to carry over from piston 
operations? 

Would it not be better to parcel out 
this work over the operating life of the 
aircraft, accomplishing all required jobs 
at smaller time intervals? Out of service 
time could be held to 12 or 14 hours, 
and the jet would be on hand to haul 
passengers whenever the sales depart- 
ment needed it. 


Conflicting answers to these questions 
are widening the breech in airline over- 
haul philosophy. This became evident 
as top technical officials of the airlines 
convened here in October for the an- 
nual ATA engineering and maintenance 
conference. 


Success at Continental 

Trans-Canada’s H. J. Heinrich, an 
outspoken advocate of the “new ap- 
proach” points to the success of Con- 
tinental and Braniff in dispensing with 
the spare airplane in overhaul. Con- 
tinental, Heinrich notes, holds the dis- 
tinction of attaining over 12.5 hrs. a 
day utilization, the best in the industry. 
It also reports the lowest breakeven 
load factor with jets at 42%. 

CAL’s jet fleet has passed the 5000- 
hr. mark and the carrier foresees no 






major tie-up before it has reached 
10,000 or 12,000 hrs., if then. Braniff 
has adopted a similar system and with 
equal success, limiting its 707 out-of- 
service time to 12 hrs. 

The TCA production planner warns 
of a difficult and somewhat embarrassing 
shift coming up in the relationship of 
indirect to direct costs in jet mainte- 
nance. Because the high productivity 
jets handle more business with fewer 
aircraft flying fewer hours than mainte- 


* nance facilities were geared to handle, 


direct costs will drop. But, overhead is 
on the climb to pay for the buildings 
and ground equipment bought to sup- 
port these jets. 


Overhead cost puzzle 

As a result, Heinrich predicts a shift 
in the ratio of indirect-to-direct costs 
from 30-70% to possibly 50-50%. His 
big question: How can airline mainte- 
nance avoid being saddled with 50¢ 
overhead on every dollar spent on jets. 

Preferably the solution is to increase 
the business volume and _ increase 
utilization. This would absorb excess 
shop capacity and spread indirect costs 
more widely. The exceedingly painful 
alternative, says Heinrich, is to slash 
current levels of overhead. For those 
who have already built their jet plants, 
this means personnel reductions prin- 
cipally in supervisory ranks. 

Heinrich proposes a three-point pro- 
gram for better airline understanding of 
jet economics in these major areas: 

® Develop a realistic unit for measur- 
ing cost performance, one that will pin- 
point the contributions of vastly differ- 
ing fleets of aircraft. 
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ATA MEETING 1961 


Eastern Air Lines’ v.p.—maintenance and maintenance engineering, Ambrose L. Chabot, 
has been named chairman of the 1961 Engineering & Maintenance Conference tentatively 
set for next October in Miami. 

During the next 12 months ATA—sponsored meetings with aircraft and engine manu- 
facturers will be spearheaded by the following carriers: 


® Develop a system of overhead al- 
location that will permit true calcula- 
tion of total operating costs of an air- 
craft fleet. This would make possible 
wiser decisions on when to scrap or 
when to repair, when to subcontract or 
do it oneself. 

Without this yardstick, asks Hein- 
rich, who really knows today when a 
fleet ceases to be profitable or which 
services are  cross-subsidizing one 
another? 

® Create a method for long-range 
planning capable of being computerized 
so that one can study quickly and ac- 
curately the many alternatives for con- 
ducting future operations. 

American Airlines, a subscriber to 
the base overhaul concept Heinrich 
would dispose of, averaged 2,042 hours 
on the 24 Boeing 707s routed through 
its Tulsa base, S. H. “Sandy” Siegel, 
AA’s overhaul superintendent reveals. 

Scheduled work on the 24 aircraft 
was set at 30,047 manhours and was 
actually accomplished in 32,614 or 
8.5% above the forecast. Non-routine 
or repair work was expected to run 
63,121 manhours but fell 7.4% below 
this figure at 58,445. 

The “average” 707 going through 
Tulsa showed these results in manhours 
by type of work: 


Routine work 1359.1 
Repairs .. 2435.1 
Engineering changes . 2163.0 
Engine checks j 90.8 

Total 6/ 48.0 


In total cost by work area, the 707 
in the dock ran 6148 manhours ind 





American General Electric Delta 
..Continental Lockheed Northwest 
TWA Pa&W United 
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mea erials averaged $7017. Airframe 
sur ort shops averaged 875 manhours 
an $7893 for materials. Instruments 
reo.tired 670 manhours and $2200 for 
ma‘crials. The flight line consumed 790 
ma ‘hours. Overall average for the first 
visii' of each 707 was 8484 manhours 
an $17,110 for material. 

Based on good results during the first 
go-vround, AA has been able to extend 
the time between Tulsa visits from 
2400 to 4000 hours. At 10 hours a day 
utilization, this means about one year 
between overhauls. 

(WA's J. F. Roche, manager of air- 
craft and systems engineering, reports 
the 707 is now averaging between 6% 
and 7% of departures delayed for 
mechanical reasons, a considerable im- 
provement over the 13% experienced 
in the first nine months of service. This 
still exceeds the 4% average for piston 
types, but the 707 is still improving. 


Empennage deicers need attention 

Engine water injection system delays, 
which ran as high as 40 per month 
last year, have been trimmed to an 
average of only four or five. But, says 
Roche, the empennage deicer boots 
need radical improvement. TWA has 
had to replace from 80 to 100 boots in 
some months, a job requiring complete 
leading edge removal. The elapsed time 
runs 10 hours and the situation dictates 
stocking spare leading edges costing 
$6000 to $8000 each. 

Fire detectors are another headache, 
averaging 0.2 failures per 1000 hrs. 
The TWA engineer says there is cer- 
tainly a challenge to the industry in 
this area to develop a better system. 
Cockpit windshield panels, being re- 
moved at a rate of 0.67 per 1000 hrs., 
are proving a costly and time con- 
suming problem. Roche pegs the cost 
of these panels as high as $1150 each 
and elapsed time for replacement at 
about eight hours. 

In DC-8 operations, United Air 
Lines’ asst. manager-service engineering 
L. W. Olson reports a_ noticeable 





sensitivity of delay performance to 
modifications made so far to trouble- 
some systems. Like the 707 only more 
so, windshields on the DC-8 have been 
a chronic item. After only five months 
of service, windshield delays hit the 
roof of UAL’s maintenance analysis 
charts with a rate of 10 per 1000 hrs. 
However, only nine months later, 
fixes cut this to one per 1000 hrs. 
Similarly, water injection headaches 
followed the 707 pattern running about 
eight per 1000 hrs. for the first two 
months, dropping to less than one as 
modifications cured the ills. The DC-8 
fuel quantity indicating system, also 
hitting 10 delays per 1000 hrs. early 
this year, was brought down to neg- 
ligible levels by August after UAL, 
Douglas and the manufacturer, Liquid- 
ometer Corp., toured the carrier’s sys- 
tem with a team attack on its problems. 
The pneumatic system on the DC-8 
has required 35 modifications to date 
and the system is slated for 20 more 
during the next year, according to 
Olson. It now averages slightly above 
one delay per 1000 hours compared to 
four or five in early operations. 
Douglas’ Walt Winkler says the com- 
pany has come up with an answer for 
all problems so far identified on the 
DC-8. Within the next month, Douglas 
plans to issue each customer a DC-8 
product support master log showing the 
status of each improvement and pro- 
viding a master check list for future 
mods. Winkler reports the industry 
average last month was 6.4% of all 
departures delayed. 
The Convair 880 is now being in- 








Complete Meeting Coverage 
The December issue of AJRLIFT will 
continue coverage of the ATA Engi- 
neering & Maintenance conference. 
Look for complete reports on Pan 
American’s jet overhaul experience, op- 
erating results with the Rolls-Royce 
Conway and the effects of Curtiss- 
Wright’s reoriented program on Turbo 
compound engine operations. 





spected on daily checks and turn- 
arounds at manhour goals initially pre- 
dicted for it, according to Art Ford, 
Delta’s supt. of engineering. A daily 
requires two men one hour, a turn- 
around one man for 15 minutes. 


476 fixes for “bugs” 

Ford says rumors of excessive fuel 
consumption on the 880’s CJ-805 en- 
gines have been exaggerated. Although 
it has been running 1000 Ibs. per hour 
higher, he expects modifications under- 
way by GE and Convair will meet the 
original goal. Of 14 off-schedule engine 
removals to date, only three have been 
classed as failures. 

In Delta’s project “de-bug” for the 
880, Ford lists 292 modifications issued 
and 184 under investigation. Here’s 
how they break down: 


Area Issued Investigating 
NS err 55 40 
Structures ....... 37 34 
Elect. & Inst. ....° 89 55 
Power pod ...... 47 32 
Furnishings ...... 64 23 
WN. Sibxaxnus 292 184 


Following seven delays in early op- 
eration, Delta replaced the original 
Hamilton Standard hydraulic pumps 
with Vickers units. Twelve other delays 
brought a change from 52SO % and 
3/8-in. tubing to stainless steel for the 
hydraulic return system in wheel well 
and pylon areas. 

Despite an increase in the number 
of takeoffs from 38.4 in the first quarter 
of 1959 to 133 per airplane this year, 
the percentage of Lockheed Electra de- 
partures delayed for mechanical reasons 
continues to decrease. 

R. A. Barnard, Lockheed-California 
Div.’s director of parts and services 
pegs present performance at 4.2%. 
This is equivalent to accepted piston 
levels and about two percentage points 
below the level reported for big jets. 
Eastern, the largest of Electra operators, 
is running below the 4% mark in 
Electra mechanical delays. ae 
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VIEWING AIR CONDITIONING ors near spot where it will be installed on 





Mohawk Airlines’ Convair 240s is Glenn Irish, director of purchasing. 


Compact, packaged air conditioning 
units designed by Carrier Corp. (Syracuse, 
N.Y.) have been fitted into Mohawk Air- 
lines’ fleet of Convair 240s. Not only will 
the new equipment provide comfortable 
cabin temperatures in flight but it will 
function on the ground from external 
power or with a single engine operating. 

The existing air distribution system 
must be removed from Mohawk’'s 240s 
to make way for the Carrier unit. Weight 
gain for the entire installation is 151 Ibs. 

Approximate cost for the total installa- 
tion in seven aircraft is $152,000. This 
includes cabin modification, installation of 
the air conditioning “package” and fitting 
of a completely new air distribution sys- 
tem. Installation time is working out to 
be approximately nine days per aircraft. 

Mohawk and Carrier began collabora- 
tion on the new system in October, 1959, 
after the airline had experienced difficulty 
cooling the 240s sufficiently on the ground 
in hot summer weather. Mohawk engi- 


neers designed the air distribution system, 
patterned around an air conditioning 
package worked out by Carrier. 

The result of this joint endeavor is a 
freon air conditioning package capable 
of providing ground cooling and heating 
with the aid of ground power, cooling 
and heating with both engines operating, 
or cooling alone with one engine. 

The unit contains a freon compressor, 
evaporator, condenser, hydraulic drive 
motor, receiver and flow controls. All but 
the condenser and recirculating air fans 
are contained in the package. 

The unit measures 60 in. long, 13% in. 
wide and 20% in. high. It may be op- 
erated either by electric or hydraulic 
power. On the Mohawk 240s, the unit 
operates from hydraulic power supplied 
by the aircraft's hydraulic system. It de- 
livers 1,100 cu. ft. of refrigerated air per 
minute. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Mohawk Airlines, Inc., 
County Airport, Utica, New York. 


Oneida 








Samlesbury Engineering's “Cargoveyor.” 
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Hobart 3250 dened power unit. 


Compact Cooling for Mohawk 240s 


Cargoveyor 


“Cargoveyor” designed for aircraft bag- 
gage handling is hydraulically operated, 
has a 20-in.-wide rubber belt for moving 
baggage to and from an aircraft. Unit 
operates from a height of 1 ft. 3 in. 
to a maximum of 11 ft. 6 in. Model 
shown has capacity for 580 cu. ft., is 
mounted on a Morris Commercial 3-ton 
chassis. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Samlesbury Engineering, Lid., 
Samlesbury Airfield, Blackburn, Liseadiive, England 


Ramp Detergent 


Fine Organics’ solution F. O.-302, non- 
toxic, non-inflammable and non-injurious 
to concrete, asphalt or human skin, is ad- 
vanced as aid to ramp cleanliness. Ma- 
terial is applied and permitted to pene- 
trate into grease deposits for 15 minutes. 
Removal is by ramp scrubber and clear 
water (230 gals. for 10,000 sq. ft.). 


Write: Dept. A/L, Fine Organics, Inc., 205 Main 
St., Lodi, New Jersey. 


Ground Power 


Hobart Model 3250 ground power unit 
pictured is used by Japan Air Lines for 
servicing DC-8s. Model 3250 is self- 
propelled, sit-down unit designed for use 
with either piston or jet aircraft. It is 
rated at 75 KVA or 60KW at 0.8 pf. 
120/208 amp., 3 phase, 4 wire, 400 cps 
AC 


The generator is driven by a V-8 Inter- 
national industrial engine of 157 hp and 
549 cu. in. displacement. Power from the 
engine propels the equipment at 11 mph. 

ee Dept. A/L, Motor Generator Corp., Troy, 

10. 


Flexible Tubing 


Used with de-icing units, tubing can 
withstand temperatures between —65 deg. 
and 350 deg. F. Photo shows tubing being 
used to de-ice jet engines on aircraft 
parked in the open in freezing weather. 

Fifteen-ft. piece of tubing weighs 18 
Ibs. and can be retracted to 18 in. It is 
equipped with a special handle for carry- 
ing. Outer surface contains “scuff strips” 
to prevent abrasion damage. 

Write: Dept. A/L, American Air 
Louisville, Ky. 


Filter Co., 





AiResearch Freon service cart. 
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Freon Service 


First unit to service air conditioning 
systems with both Freon 114 and Freon 
12 is available from AiResearch. Equip- 
ment evacuates systems under service and 
refills them with the proper refrigerant. 
Unit also purges systems with dry nitro- 
gen, adds lubricants, and dehydrates the 
Freon compressor group. 

To date, nine airlines have ordered 32 
Freon service carts for use on a variety 


of aircraft. 
Write: Dept. A/L, AiResearch Manufacturing 
Div. of Los Angeles, 985! Sepulveda Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Ramp Equipment in Brief 


REF Mfg. Corp. is producing a trans- 
portable pressure test rig for checking 
fuel systems on JT-3 and JT-4 jet engines. 
Unit can be used for testing the fuel sys- 
tem with engine either installed, assembled 
but not installed, or partially assembled. 

Write: Dept. A/L, REF Mfg. Co., 391 Jericho 
Turnpike, Mineola, L.I., New York. 

Both electrical and pneumatic power for 
ground support of jet aircraft is provided 
by new AiResearch ground power vehicle, 
which provides on a single chassis all 
power required for electrical check-out, 
ground air conditioning and starting. Gas 
turbine delivers 116 lbs. of pneumatic 
power per min. at 98 in. Hg abs. 

Write: Dept. A/L, AiResearch Mfg. Div. of Los 
Angeles, 985! Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thermoid-Quaker hose has been used 
by Pan American as connecting link be- 
tween ground starters and 707 engines for 
more than 3,500 starts. Flexible and light- 
weight, hose coils compactly for storage. 
Write: Dept. A/L, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. Ther- 
moid Div., Hose Sales Dept., Tacony and Comly 
Sts., Phila. 24, Pa. 

Hobart 3163 self-propelled ground 
power unit is now undergoing trial by 
several airlines at Idlewild. Rated at 125 
KVA, O.8 P.F., 3 phase, 4 wire, 400 cps 
with a GMC Diesel engine, unit has for- 
ward control cab onlv 71 in. high. 
-— Dept. A/L, Motor Generator Co., 

10 


Troy, 


Test Set 


An airborne test set designed for pre- 
flight or in-flight checkout of IFF trans- 
ponders or ATC radar beacons—model 
SC-770—provides go-no go _ indication. 
Compact unit weighs less than 3 Ibs., con- 
sists of interrogator circuitry and control 
box for instrument panel mounting. 
lot pushes button to operate. 


Satis- 


factory response from transponder flashes 
indicator lamps. Use of solid state devices 
insures compactness and minimizes power 
requirements. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Stromberg-Carlson, Public 
Relations Dept., Rochester 3, New York. 





Stromberg-Carlson test set. 
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FREE SHOWING: 
Full Color TRAINING MOVIE 
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Seen and 
Acclaimed by 

over 5000 Maintenance, 
Production and Quality 
Control Engineers! 















































IN YOUR PLANT or 
location of your choice! 


Now, your plant or technical group 
can learn the full story of flaw 7 
location with dye penetrants. See how YW 
dye penetrants provide greater 
inspection accuracy and speed at lowered 
cost for hundreds of industrial concerns 
whose inspection facilities range from 
huge multi-tank installations down to 
small $35 inspection kits. Witness actual 
dye penetrant inspections, right in your 
own plant or other location of your 
choice...all without any cost or obligation! 


Produced by the Technical Film Staff of 
Turco, manufacturer of the Dy-Chek® 
inspection process, this 23-minute film 
visually demonstrates every aspect of dye 
penetrant inspecting from laboratory 
theory to authentic production-line 
techniques actually filmed on the spot 
during mass production inspections. 


— ¥ 
ic ¢ 


If your plant or technical group 

is interested, write today without 
cost or obligation for the Turco 
“Film Kit” described below. 
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TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
24600 South Main Street, Wilmington, Calif. | 
Please send me your FREE “FILM KIT” without cost or 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TURCO 














obligation. 
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SSB Transceiver 


New airborne HF single sideband trans- 
ceiver—model 618T—provides 28,000 
channels, 400 watts peak envelope power 
on SSB, plus 100-watt carrier for conven- 
tional AM. Unit covers 2-30 mc in 1 ke 
steps. Phase locked circuits assure ac- 
curate frequency control, eliminate crystal 
changing. Channels are instantly select- 
able on 714E control unit. 

Mode selection switch permits use of 
either upper or lower sideband, or both, 
for conventional AM. Unit weighs 47 Ibs., 
is housed in | ATR case. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Aviation Sales, Cedar Rapids 
Div., Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, iowa. 





Collins 618T SSB transceiver. 








AIRCRAFT 








Pyvroleclior 











assures 100% aircraft smoke detection, 


APPROVALS 

The smoke detection system is certified 
and approved to FAA, TSO, Cla 
specifications for “smoke” detection. 
Pyrotector also manufactures visual 
detection systems for engine 
protection, certified and approved 

to FAA specifications. Write today 

for complete details. Dept. W 
DISTRIBUTED BY: Van Dusen 
Aircraft Supplies, Inc. * Mid Continent 
Airmotive Corporation and 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation. 
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SMOKE DETECTION SYSTEM... 


Proven by more than 30,000 flight hours in airline and corporate 
aircraft without malfunction, the Pyrotector Smoke Detection 

system represents a giant step forward in the safety of air travel. 
Through light reflection principles, Pyrotector units actually, 

“see” smoke in unguarded areas, and give an alarm before combustion 
can reach dangerous proportions. As many as six detectors 

may be connected to one control unit, providing 
protection for several different baggage and equipment 
areas with one system. This proven system 


Hingham Industrial Center e Hingham, Mass. 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC HH 


WORLD‘’S PREMIER 





THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FABRICS, 










FLIGHTEX 


93 Worth Street « 





Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 





AIRPLANE FABRIC 


INC. 


New York 13, N. Y 








INFO FOR THE ASKING 


Jet temperatures—Four-page bu 'letip 
(GEZ-3011) describes GE indicators for 
measuring inlet or exhaust gas tempera. 
tures in jet engines. 


Write: Dept. A/L, 
Schenectady . New York. 


Cost control—Information on how best 
to tackle high maintenance and overhau! 
costs is provided in first instalment of 
Handbook on Production Planning and 
Control, published by IATA Production 
Planning and Control Group. 


Write: Dept. A/L, International Air 
Association, 1060 University St., 


General Electric Co, 


Transport 
Montreal 3. 


Silicones—‘“Silicones Solve Space Age 
Problems” is theme of eight-page refer. 
ence work describing applications of sili- 
cones in commercial aircraft and in 
ground support equipment. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Dow Corning Corp., Mid. 
land, Mich. 


Electrical equipment—New booklet de- 
scribes lighting, measuring, indicating and 
traffic control equipment for airports. Ask 
for Bulletin 2724, Lighting and Control 
Serving Aviation 24 Hours a Day. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Crouse-Hinds 


Company, 
Syracuse |, New York. 


NOTES ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


® Marconi AD 2300 doppler navigating 
equipment at the Centre d’ Cssais en o7 
has been flown successfully at Mach 2 
high altitude. AD2300 navigators A 
computers have been ordered for the 
Mirage IV. 


® Aviation products of the Permatex 
Company, Inc., will be distributed by In- 
ternational Aircraft Services, Inc. (form- 
erly the Babb Co.). 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACT 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF AIRLIFT, publ hot Monthly at 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for November 760 
| 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
| editor, managing editor, and business man- 
| ager are: Publisher, Wayne W. Parrish, Wash- 
| ington, D.C.; Editor, Wayne W. Parrish, Wash- 
| ington, D.C.; Managin Editor, Joseph S. 
| Murphy, Washi ngton, D. Business Manager, 
| Leonard A. Eiserer, Washington, D.C, 


2. The owner is American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash 
ton, 'D.C.; Stockholders—more than 1%, Wayne 
W. Parrish, Washington, D.C.; Leonard A 
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S 
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Eiserer, Washington, D.C.; Eric Bramley, Wosh- 
ington, D.C.; Robert R. Parrish, Chicago 

E. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg, Pa.; Fred 
Hunter, Washington, D.C.; A. H 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, ond 
other security holders owning or holding | r- 


Stack 


cent or more of total amount of bonds 
gages, or other securities are: None 

| 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases w! re 
the stockholder or security holder appears n 


the books of the company as trustee or in .ny 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the fs 
| son or corporation for whom such truste s 
acting; also the statements in the two - | 
graphs show the affiant's full knowledge d | 
belief as to the circumstances and condit ons | 
under which stockholders and security holc =rs 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
| pany as trustees, hold stock and securities a 
| capacity other than that of a bona fide ow 
The average number of copies of 
| issue of this publication sold or distribu d 
| through the mails or otherwise, to paid b 
scribers during the 12 months preceding 
date shown above was: 14,345. 
| LEONARD A. EISER 8, | 
(Signature of business manac 'r 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2 1d | 
day of September, 1/960 


| RETTA B. LUDDE .E, 


Notary Put © | 
1962) 


(My commission expires Nov. 14 
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FOR SALE 


Washington 5 





FOR SALE 
SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 


for 
C-46, DC-4, DC-6, 1049H 
Constellation Aircraft 
also 
Wright Compound 
3350-EA-3 Engines 
Pratt & Whitney 
R2800 CB16/17 Engines 


THE FLYING TIGER LINE 
Burbank, California 


Call or Cable Doug Duly 
Tel.: TRiangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 


FOR SALE 


LOCKHEED LODESTARS 


Wright 1820-56A Engines—HSP 33D50 
Props—1350 HP for T.0.—19,500 Ibs. 
Gross Weight—De-icer Boots—Lear- 
star Rudder Tabs—Fuselage Saddles— 
Sierracin Electrically Heated Wind- 
shield—CB Fire Extinguisher—Edison 
Fire Detection—Sperry Integrated In- 
strument System—cCollins 51R3 NAV 
—ARC Type 15 NAV—Dual ADF— 
Collins 17M1-51X1A and ARC 210 
Communication System—Bendix 
RDRIC Radar—2500 VA Inverters— 
Executive Interior—Divan—6 Seats— 
Tables—Closet — Lavatory—Complete 
Galle y—Asking $50,000—S pares 
Available—Brokers Protected. 


Contact: Air Transport Department 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Box 791, Morristown, N.J. 
Jefferson 8-3070 








FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Newly overhauled 


C46F 


Low time 


C46As 
Call/write for information 
AAXICO 


Box 875, Miami 48, Fla. (TU 7-154!) 








FOR SALE 
EIGHT AIRLINE DC-3s 


28 seats—G-202A Engines—Air Stair Door 
FOR INFORMATION 
Glenn W. Irish, Mohawk Airlines, Utica, N.Y. 
RE 6-331! 














AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel All sizes— 
immediate delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. 
Buy direct from manufacturer. Lower prices— 
quicker service. Send for free wall charts showing 
complete line of AN & MS fittings and hard- 
ware. We machine parts to your own print; also, 
we sell AN & MS Forgings. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


FOR SALE 
C-46F AIRCRAFT 
Passenger and Cargo 


With or Without 
T-Category Kit Installed 


Immediate Delivery 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 


Burbank, Calif. 
Call or Cable 
Fred Benninger 
Executive Vice President 
Tel: Triangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 











9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 





“HELP WANTED 











RESEARCH ANALYST 


College degree, transportation 
major preferred; will consider 
economics, statistics or accounting 
degrees. Require minimum of two 
years airline traffic or financial 
forecasting. New York location. 
Submit resume and salary desired 
to BOX 216, AIRLIFT MAGA- 
ZINE, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


For Sale—Complete set of The Official 
Guide of the Airways, 1929 to 1946. Some 
volumes are bound. This set constitutes 
a priceless and scarce record of the his- 
tory and development of commercial air 
transportation from its inception. Price 
$250.00. Please write Box 217, AIRLIFT 
MAGAZINE, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 





CONSULTANTS 














act > 

AVIATION CONSULTANTS, Incorporated 

call— 

new york FR 8-5012 

los angeles MU 1-4163 
. the only service of its kind 

2550 East Foothill Boulevard Pasadena, California 
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By Wayne W. Parrish 


What a wonderful time I’ve had hedge- 
hopping around the United States in my 
hobby of trying to land at or take-off from 
every airport with scheduled airline serv- 
ice! I’m going to miss this roaming around 
when I knock off the last dozen remaining 
stops. 

Late summer and early fall I completed 
everything west of the Rockies and most 
of the midwest. There were St. George 
and Kanab, Utah, on Bonanza, both stops 
now suspended. There were Sun Valley, 
Idaho; Burns and Lakeview, Oregon; and 
Omak, Wash., on West Coast Airlines. 
There were Red Bluff and Palmdale, 
Calif., on Pacific; Riverside and Apple 
Valley, Calif., on Bonanza, and Catalina 
on Avalon Air Transport, Inc., flying in a 
Grumman amphibian from Long Beach 
Airport to the harbor at Avalon. (If 
you've never landed on the water, here’s 
your chance.) 

With only a couple of airports yet to 
go west of the Mississippi, the bulk of 
those remaining are in the southeast part 
of the country. In the north there are 
only Morgantown, W.Va., on Capital; 
Olean, N.Y. on Mohawk; and Islip, L.L, 
on Allegheny. 

I've been to 574 of the 588 airports 
with scheduled airline service within the 
continental United States, plus many 


John Lindsay of Bonanza at Zion Na- 
tional Park, southern Utah. 





























Dozen Stops Remain in 


Unique Airport ‘Collection’ 


others now no longer served. Anybody 
want to better that record? 

What a lift it gives the easterner to 
get out into the Far West! Scenery un- 
limited. Good people. Fresh air. 

Down in southern Utah I had a fine 
break when John Lindsay of Bonanza 
happened to be in Kanab. He drove me 
through Zion National Park one morn- 
ing, a real treat. I've flown over Zion 
many times, but it takes on much bette 
re and is far more spectacular 
rom the ground. It’s a national park 
which everyone should see. Millions of 
years of erosion and time have created a 
fantasy of nature that is outstanding. 

Ever seen those vast areas of lava beds 
in southern Idaho, or the Craters of the 
Moon national monument? You see a 
lot of these lava beds flying on West 
Coast on its Sun Valley local between 
Salt Lake City and Boise. 

And Crater Lake in the mountains of 
Oregon? What a beautiful sight from the 
air! My West Coast pilot gave me and the 
other passengers a fine view of this huge 
lake with its deep blue water flying be- 
tween Klamath Falls and Portland. Ever 
seen Grand Coulee Dam in eastern Wash- 
ington at night with the colored lights 
changing as they play on the backside of 
the huge dam? You'll see it on the West 
Coast local that flies via Omak. 

What impresses me about the west is 
the number of fine new terminals. There’s 
a good new one at Klamath Falls, Ore., 
where “Air Express” Jones, a real fine 
crusader for aviation, met me during the 
stop there. Idaho Falls, Idaho, has a very 
excellent new terminal replacing that 
old log building that served for so many 
years. 

And prepare for a pleasant surprise 
soon at Salt Lake City. Herb Lucas, chief 
agent for Western Air Lines, drove me 
across the field to see the still-unfinished 
structure. It is built of white onyx stone 
and brick facing. The main lobby looks 
out on the field to the east. In the back- 
ground is the city with the spires of the 
famous Mormon Temple, and the state 
capitol dome, and beyond are the moun- 
tains. A magnificent view. 

Inside the building the west wall is 
studded with small windows of brilliant 
stained glass, a truly beautiful architec- 
tural touch. Salt Lake City is a conserva- 
tive city but it has out-done itself with this 
fine new terminal opening shortly. 

And it was at Salt Lake City that I fi- 
nally got to see United Air Lines’ Jetarama 
in its last showing after touring the coun- 
try. This was thanks to running into E. 
L. Dare, UAL’s director of cargo develop- 
ment, on my DC-7 from Chicago to Salt 
Lake City. 

I hope United turns over the Jetarama 
to some worthy city that will keep it as 
a permanent exhibition. It’s just about 





















Ed LeShane, station mer. for West Coast 
at Boise, Ida. 








Wayne Kennedy, left, station mer. for 
West Coast, and F. William Schramm, 
d.s.m. for Bonanza, at Salt Lake City. 





George E. Hatch, v.p.-sales of West Coast 
Airlines, in his Seattle office. 


the finest educational and goodwill aif 
transport exhibit anybody could dream 
up for the public. It cost United a lot of 
money but I have a hunch it will pay off 
handsomely, if it already hasn't done s0. 

It's a gem for the kids and prospective 
first-riders who are hesitant to take that 
first step toward buying an airplane ticket 
Whoever thought up Jetarama in Uvited 
is deserving of highest praise. I'm glad |! 
got to see it before it folded up—although 
I hope United makes it possible for some- 
body to keep it operating somewiliere. 
There ought to be one in every major ty 
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This World War I two-seater was used in combat by the 
Allies until the end of 1915. Powered with an 80-horse- 
power rotary engine, it had a top speed of about 75 mph 
and an initial rate of climb close to 350 feet per minute. 
Bomb racks, rifle and machine gun mountings were im- 
provised by squadron fitters to suit the occasion. It was 
while flying a Morane Parasol that British Navy pilot 
R. A. J. Warneford downed the German Zeppelin LZ.37. 

Just after midnight on June 7, 1915, Warneford and 
two companions took off to bomb some Zeppelin sheds 
near Brussels. Their Moranes, with the back seats cov- 
ered, were each armed with a rifle and six 20-pound 
bombs. After climbing out, Warneford was searching for 
his two companions when, to his amazement, he came 
across a German Zeppelin. Although harassed by German 
machine gunners, he approached and fired his rifle at the 
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For a 14" x 10" lithographic print, suitable for framing, write Aviation Division . . . Request Historical Series #4. 


June, 1915 . . . The first air victory over a Zeppelin, Warneford in a Morane Parasol. 


Laly Wn Rirde-THE MORANE ‘I, PARASOL 





airship. This had no effect, but the Germans played it safe. 
Water ballast was dropped and the Zeppelin shot up out 
of reach. Undaunted, Warneford followed, slowly gaining 
altitude. After about an hour, the Zeppelin headed down 
for a hole in the cloud layer and Warneford found himself 
above it. He descended in a flat glide . . . releasing his 
bombs as he passed over it. The 518-foot Zeppelin ex- 
ploded and fell earthward as 950,000 cubic feet of hydro- | 
gen went up in flames. 

On the way back, Warneford was forced down in enemy 
territory by a broken gas line. He repaired this with the 
end of a cigarette holder, started the engine again, and 
flew home, landing about 3:30 A.M. 

It was an amazing feat of night flying . . . giving the 
Allies their first air victory over a Zeppelin. Sub-Lieutenant 
Warneford was awarded the Victoria Cross. 








a A pioneer in the development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is today a leading supplier of 
high octane gasoline for commercial, private, and military aircraft . . . and of super-performance jet fuels for turbo- 
props and jets. And Phillips research continues to lead the way, developing new fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 
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HOSE SHOP OPERATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 


1—Simple hand shear cuts hose to desired length. 





2—Socketing guide speeds installation. 


3—Nipple inserting machine. 





4— Elbow jig accurately aligns fittings. 





5—Compact field swager compresses socket. 

















6—Pressure test bench checks out assembly. 


7—Cleaning tank flushes assembly with solvent. 
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Now...the reliability and economy of swaged-fitting 
hose assemblies can be assured in any hose shop with 
the RESISTOFLEX Portable Swaging Tool! 


Fitting was first introduced with the original fluorocarbon 
hose in 1953. Its reputation for reliability stands unchallenged, 
with millions of assemblies in service and never a blowoff on 
record. 


Now it is possible to make “factory-quality” Fluorofiex"-T 
hose assemblies with swaged fittings in any hose shop. The sim- 
ple, dependable field swaging tool developed by Resistoflex 
eliminates the need for stocking large inventories of hose 
assemblies, permits easier scheduling of overhaul and repair 
requirements with lines made-to-order. Expensive fittings can 
be salvaged—only the socket need be sacrificed—and the 
repaired assembly can be reused with complete assurance of 
full, specified performance. 


More and more airline and commercial operations are investi- 
gating the advantages of Fluoroflex-T hose assemblies and the 
reliability and economies offered by the Resistofiex portable 
field tool. Because positive operating stops are built into the 
tool, always-correct assemblies are assured. It can be used 
with the same reliability as factory-assembled products. 


Fluorofiex-T, the superior Teflon” hose, is non-aging, has 
unlimited shelf and service life. It qualifies for service at all 
temperatures from —65° to +450°F. The Resistoflex Swaged 


To assure trouble-free operations, specify Fluoroflex-T for 
original equipment, retrofit, and repair. Write for complete 
information today. 


ORIGINATORS OF FLUOROCARBON HOSE ASSEMBLIES 


RESISTOFLEX 


CORPORATION 


COMPONENTS FOR HIGH-TEMPERATURE AND CORROSIVE SERVICES 
Plants in Roseland, N. J. * Anaheim, Calif. + Dallas, Tex. 
Sales Offices in major cities 


®Fluoroflex is a Resistoflex trademark, reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
®Tefion is Du Pont’s trademark for TFE fluorocarbon resins. 





